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_JUDSON AND -BENDER’S 
Graded Literature Ieaders 


FOLLOWING IS A PARTIAL LIST OF CITIES THAT HAVE 
RECENTLY ADOPTED THE SERIES IN WHOLE OR IN PART: 


New York Boston Philadelphia 
Brooklyn Elizabeth Waco 
St. Louis Salt Lake City Stockton 
Baltimore Yonkers Chicopee 
Buffalo Duluth Columbus, Ga. 
Detroit Houston Kankakee 
Washington Portland, Me. Rutland 
Jersey City Lincoln Mt. Vernon 
Providence Binghamton Jamestown 
Indianapolis Haverhill Millville 
Kansas City Montgomery Manistee 
Rochester Auburn Bloomfield 

. Syracuse Joliet South Bethlehem, Pa. 
New Haven Council Bluffs New Rochelle 
Paterson Meriden Plymouth, Pa. 
Grand Rapids Waltham Stamford 
Hartford Kingston Gloucester City 
Camden Newport Nebraska City 
New Bedford Bayonne Beloit 
Trenton Saginaw Owosso, Mich. 
Bridgeport Atlantic City Cortland 
Des Moines Passaic Oneonta 
Evansville Orange Burlington, N. J. 
Somerville New Brunswick Niagara Falls 
Watertown Kalamazoo Meriden 
Webster City, Iowa East Orange Catskill 


AND THE STATES OF LOUISIANA, GEORGIA, ALABAMA AND net 


MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., Publishers 


EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON AGENCY, H. I. Smith, Manager, 120 Boylston Street 


THE HALL AND BRUMBAUGH PRIMER 


is the simplest and prettiest, and many teachers say the best 
Primer of all published. : 


BRUMBAUGH STANDARD READERS 


have no fads, but just simply teach children to read and give 
them good literature. 


BROOKS ARITHMETICS 


are the models upon which the recent successful arithmetics 
are made. Some so-called authors copy them. 


BROOKS MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


is the Mental Arithmetic of America today. Ask anytcdy 
who knows books and is not one of our rivals. 


TRASK’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 


just published is being adopted because it fits. 


WESTLAKF’S “HOW TO WRITE LETTERS” 


is not a common pasteboard back “letter-writer” for 
chumps. It is a complete, scholarly, and correct treatise. 


THE 


THE ABOVE ARE PUBLISHED BY 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


614 Arch Street, . . . . PHILADELPHIA 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


FRENCH CALENDARS for 1905 FRENCH GAMES 
With daily quotations from yd best French | French Conversation Cards. Novel. 50 cents. 
authors, at prices 40c., 50c., 60c., 75c., $1.00,| Divided Proverbs (Four npesegee-) 5 cents. 
$1.25, and $1.59 each, Jeu Des Academiciens. Witand Wisdom. 75 cts. 
Citations Des Auteurs Francais. 75 cents. 
Jeu De Connaissez-Vous Paris? 75 cents. 


VICTOR HUGO’S WORKS IN FRENCH | rhe Tabie Game. Everything on the dining- 


Miserables. 5 vols., 12mo, half morocco 
r 2c0, 
08.13.50; cloth, $6.50. MISCELLANEOUS ENGLISH BOOKS 
Les Miserables. (Abridged.) 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, | Ste1man’s Complete Pocket Guide to Euro 
$1.50; half morocco, $3.00. Accurate, erst handy. 1 vol., full leat pa 
Notre-Dame de Paris. 2 vols. 12mo, 200 illus- binding, $1.2: 
trations, half morocco, $6.00; cloth, $3.00. Simple Rules fer Bridge. By K. N. Steele, a 
1 yol., 12mo, half morocco, * bridge ”’ in 2d edition, revised, 25 cts. 
$3.00; cloth, $1.50. Shakespeare: His Critics and Lovers. (A Pe rpet- 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer. 1 vol., 12mo, half ual Calendar.) Not only useful, but instructive. 
morocco, $3.00; cloth, $1.50. $1.00. 


Any of th: above sent prepaidfor the price. Send for catalogue of additional books for the holidays at 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS’, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave., New York. N. W. Cor. 48th St. (No branch stores) 


Quatrevingt-Treize. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 
R. 1. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 

Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet, 

This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 
about our native trees. 

LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Fach “lesson”’’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statemenis of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York: to E. 14th St., Manhattan. CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 


By L. W. lr vidence, 


By Crarapet 


An interesting point about the 


Is that the two points are smooth and even 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS 


Another point is that they are made in all styles of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad and Turned up. 


Still another 


point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtained, as all the stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO 


26 John St., New York. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


Happy 


is a pleasure doubled. 


AY THE NEW YEAR not only be a happy one, but an exceptionally pleasant and 
profitable one to all connected with educational work. 
At this season, when the minds of children are always turned to thoughts of gifts, what 
could be more appropriate than to tell them that in the future nothing but 


DIXON’S 


will be used in their school work? Try it, and notice the expressions of joy and gladness that will be seen on all their faces. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


New Year! 
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VOL. LXI, 15i1. BOSTON, JAN 5, 1905. WEEELY | Ooples Cents. 


The Publishers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, which is edited by Dr. A. E. Winsuip 
4 and published weekly at 29-A Beacon Street, Boston, take pleasure in 


Announcing a Change 


whereby it will be published after January I, 1905, as a twenty-eight page paper in magazine form, the 
same size as this announcement. The above is an exact reproduction of the heading as it will appear. 


The Journal will continue as a weekly. Subscription price, $2.50 a year. 2 


The Journal of FE@dcation Leads 


In professional information, inspiration and influence. 
In seeking the material advancement of teachers in salaries and conditions of work. , 


In furnishing schoolroom assistance—methods, devices, suggestions. 
In reporting editorially every important progressive educational experiment and ° 
accomplishment. 
Dr. Winsuip has had a wide experience asa teacher. To-day his close touch with educational 
work throughout the country enables him to give the Journal readers the latest and best in education. 


We Shall Start the New Year with Series of Articles as follows: 


Industries—Leather, Watches, Zinc, Olives, Melons, etc. 
School Photography, by Miner H. Pappock, Providence, R. I. 
Nature Studies, by CLARENCE M. WEED, Lowell, Mass., Normal School. 
The World’s Nerve Centres. (Great Cities of the World.) 
Authors Who Are a Present Delight. 
Classic Literature in the Grades. 
College English, by Epirn GILEs. 
A Visit to the George Junior Republic. 
Also Symposiums on Military Drill, Co-Education, and other live topics, in 
which leading educators will take part. 


SPECIMEN COPY WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


$2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 be 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (month!y), 
Both papers to one address, . if 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
»9-A Beacon Street. 10 E. 14th Street. 878 WabashAve. 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY PRAYER. 


BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH, 


Once more we greet the glad New Year, 
With hope. and faith in God above; 

From out our hearts we banish fear, 
Sure of our Heavenly Father’s love. 


We give Thee thanks for ali the past, 
We pray for strength for coming days; 

And now, and then, and first, and last, 
Help us to know Thy righteous ways. 


May health, and strength, and heavenly 
deeds 
Accord with Thine Eternal Right; 
Our prayers be only as our needs, 
Our praise be worthy in Thy sight. 


May health and strength, and heavenly 
grace 
Be ours with each recurring sun; 
But come what may, in time or space, 
Help us to say, Thy will be done. 
—Selected. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO CARE. 


hink that the grass upon thy grave is green; 

Think that thou seest thine own empty chair, 

The empty garments thou wast wont to wear, 

The empty room where long thy haunt hath been; 
Think that the lane, the meadow and the wood 

And mountain summit feel thy foot no more, 

Nor the loud thoroughfares nor sounding shore; 
All mere blank space there thou thyself hast stood, 
And ’mid the thought-created silence say 

To thy stripped soul, What am I now? And where? 

Then turn and face the petty narrowing care 
That hath been burdening thee for many a day, 

And it will die, as dies a wailing breeze 

Lost in the solemn roar of boundless seas. 

—James Smetham. 


WHAT THEY. SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. E. CHANCELLOR, /ater- 
son, VN. J.: An apparently unfortunate feature of 
the teaching profession is that the class of society 
from which most teachers are recruited is decidedly 
poor. Many men are teaching school simply for the 
reason that they had insufficient money, not merely 
to go into the so-called learned professions of law or 
medicine, but even into business. 


SUPERINTENDENT F.. D, Boynton, /thaca, N.Y.: 
Each school will have its own peculiar problems, in- 
iluenced by environment, which must be met and 
solved. But one thing is clear, since a large majority 
of its students assume the immediate responsibilties 
of citizenship, and a large part of this majority are 
foreed at once to undertake the solution of those 
problems upon which a livelihood depends, since this 
is se, the courses must be utilitarian and intensely 
practical. Such courses of instruction may not 
always meet college entrance requirements, but the 
high school is not and never ought to be considered 
a college preparatory school, If the high schools do 
not meet college entrance requirements, then the 
colleges must change their entrance requirements. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. E. PARwin, Quincy, Mass.: 
Morals cannot be taught by set lessons from a text- 


book upon ethies. By far the most lasting lessons 


1.00 a year 
$3.98 ° 7"! 


are from the influence and example of the teacher, 
who is frequently judged in his or her conduct by 
the scholar with great accuracy. A teacher who is 
frank, courteous, fair, who is master of his work and 
of ‘himself, and who governs his pupils honestly, in- 
telligently, and sympathetically, impresses wpon their 
minds in the most effective manner, and the char- 
acter of the school government is simply an expres- 
sion of the character of the teacher. 


‘“BETHINK YOURSELVES!” 


BY LEO TOLSTOI. 


Again war. Again sufferings, necessary to nobody, 
utterly uncalled for; again fraud; again the universal 
stupefaction and brutalization of men. 

Men who are separated from each other by thou- 
sands of miles, hundreds of thousands of such men 
(on the one hand—Buddhists, whose law forbids the 
killing, not only of men, but of animals; on the 
other hand—Christians, professing the law of 
brotherhood and love) like wild beasts on Jand and 
on sea are seeking out each other, in order to kill, 
torture, and mutilate each other in the most cruel 
way. What can this be? Is it a dream or a reality? 
Something is taking place which should not, cannot 
be; one longs to believe that it is a dream and to 
awake from it. But no, it is not a dream, it is a 
dreadful reality! 

How can so-called enlightened men preach war, 
support war, participate in it, and, worst of all, with- 
out suffering the dangers of war themselves, incite 
others to it, sending their unfortunate defrauded 
brothers to fight? These so-called enlightened men 
cannot possibly ignore, I do not say the Christian 
law, if they recognize themselves to be Christians, 
but all that has been written, is being written, has 
and is being said, about the cruelty, futility, and 
senselessness of war. They are regarded as en- 
lightened men precisely because they know all this. 
The majority of them have themselves written and 
spoken about this. Not to mention 'The Hague Con- 
ference, which called forth universal praise, or all the 
books, pamphlets, newspaper articles, and speeches 
demonstrating the possibility of the solution of in- 
ternational misunderstandings by international arbi- 
tration-—no enlightened man can help knowing that 
the universal competition in the armaments of 
states must inevitably lead them to endless wars, or 
to a general bankruptcy, or to both the one and the 
other. They cannot but know that besides the sense- 
less, purposeless expenditure of milliards of roubles, 
i. e. of human labor, on the preparations for war, 
during the wars themselves millions of the most en- 
ergetic and vigorous men perish in that period of 
their life which is best for productive labor (during 
the past century wars have destroyed fourteen mil- 
lion men). Enlightened men cannot but know thai 
occasions for war are always such as are not worth 
not only one human life, but not one-hundredth part 
of all that which is spent upon wars (in fighting for 
the emancipation of the negroes much more was 
spent than it would have cost to redeem them from 
slavery’. Every one knows and cannot help knowing 
that, above all, wars. calling forth the lowest animal 
passions, deprave and brutalize men. 

Something is taking place incomprehensible and 
impossible in its cruelty, falsehood, and stupidity. 
The Russian Tsar, the same man who exhorted all 
the nations in the cause of peace, publicly announces 
that, notwithstanding all his efforts to maintain the 
peace so dear to his heart (efforts which express 
themselves in the seizing of other peoples’ lands and 
in the strengthening of armies for the defence of 
these stolen lands), he, owing to the attack of the 
Japanese, commands that the same shall be done to 
the Japanese as they had commenced doing to the 
Russians—i. e., ‘hat they should be slaughtered; and 
in announcing this call to murder he mentions God, 


asking the Divine blessing on the most, dreadful 
crime in the world. The Japanese Emperor has pro- 
claimed the same thing in relation to the Russians. 

This unfortunate, entangled young Tsar, recog- 
nized as the leader of.one hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of people, continually deceived and compelled 
to contradict himself, confidently thanks and blesses 
the troops whom he calls his own for murder in de- 
fence of lands which with yet less right he also calls 
his own. 

Wealthy people contribute insignificant portions 
of their immorally acquired riches for this cause of 
murder or the organization of help in connection with 
the work of murder; while the poor, from whom the 
government annually collects two milliards, deem it 
necessary to do likewise, giving their mites also. All 
over Russia, from the palace to the remotest village, 
the pastors of churches, calling themselves Chris- 


tians, appeal to that God who has enjoined love to. 


one’s enemies—to the God of Love Himself—to help 
the work of the devil to further the slaughter of men. 

Stupefied by prayers, sermons, exhortations, by 
processions, pictures, and newspapers, the cannon’s 
flesh, hundreds of thousands of men, uniformly 
dressed, carrying divers deadly weapons, leaving their 
parents, wives, children, with hearts of agony, but 
with artificial sprightliness, go where they, risking 
their own lives, wi!l commit the most dreadful act of 
killing men whom they do not know and who have 
done them no harm. And they are followed by doc- 
tors and nurses, who somehow imagine that at home 
they cannot serve simple, peaceful, suffering people, 


but can only serve those who are engaged in slaugh- . 


tering each other. Those who remain at home are 
gladdened by news of the murder of men. All this is 
not only regarded as the manifestation of elevated 
feeling, but those who refrain from such manifesta- 
tions, if they endeavor to disabuse men, are deemed 
traitors and betrayers, and are in danger of being 
abused and beaten by a brutalized crowd which, in 
defence of its insanity and cruelty, can possess no 
other weapon than brute force. 

It is as if there had never existed Jesus and his 
teaching of human brotherhood and love of God and 
of men. 

One recalls all this to mind and looks ‘around on 
what is now taking place, and one experiences horror 
less at the abominations of war than at that which 
is the most horrible of all horrors—the consciousness 
of the impotency of human reason. That which 
alone distinguishes mam from the animal, that which 
constitutes his merii—-his reason—is found to be an 
unnecessary, and not only a useless, but a pernicious 
addition, which simply impedes action like a bridle 
fallen from a horse’s head, and entangled in his legs 
and only irritating him. 

Men of our Christian world and of our time are 
like a man who, having missed the right turning, the 
further he goes the more he becomes convinced that 
he is going the wrong way. Yet the greater his 
doubts, the anicker and the more desperately does 
he hurry on, consoling himself with the thought that 
he will arrive somewhere. But the time comes when 
it becomes auite clear that the way along which he 
is going will lead to nothing but a precipice, which 
he is already beginning to discern before him. 

In such a position stands the Christian humanity 
of our time. It is perfectly evident that, if we con- 
tinue to live as we are now living, guided in our pri- 
vate lives, as well as in the life of separate states, by 
the sole desire of welfare for ourselves and for our 
state, and will, as we do now, think to ensure this 
welfare by violence, then, inevitably increasing the 
means of violence of one against the other, and of 
state against state, we shall, first, keep subjecting 
ourselves more and more, transferring the major por- 
tion of our productiveness to armaments; and, sec- 
ondly, by killing in mutual wars the best physically 
developed men, we must become more and more de- 
generate and morally depraved, 
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EVOLUTION OF FARMERS HIGH SCHOUL. 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


Address in Pennsylvania, November 18, 1904. 


[t is twenty years since I have been here and I feel 
like Rip Van Winkle. This isa great evolution. 
This farmers’ high school I find has now nineteen 
courses. Twenty years ago I found 170 students 
here. ‘To-day there are between 700 and 800. The 
evolution which education has undergone is striking. 
The monastic and cathedral schools of the middle 
ages have passed away. Metaphysics and logie have 
been relegated to the rear. Dut let me pay a tribute 
io the ancient classics. They were the medium 
through which our knowledge of literature was ob- 
tained. 

With me old memories have been stirred. If my 
foot be not upon my native heath at this moment yet 
I stand upon the first soil where with my parents [ 
found a home in this Republic. Scotland is my 
motherland, but Pennsylvania is my land by mar- 
riage. I never mean to be divorced from Pennsvl- 
vania and I never mean to let Pennsylvania divorce 
me. 

It remains for me to perform the ceremony of 
handing over this library, and I do this in the earnest 
hope, nay, the confident helief, that year after year 
it must be of greater and greater usefulness to the 
students of this university, with the hope that in 

communing with the teachers of mankind there may 
be here implanted in you the fruitful harvest of high 
ideals. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JOVENILE COURT 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY HANNAH KENT SCHOFF, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 


The establishment of the juvenile court and pro- 
bation system in Pennsylvania had its inception in 
the case of one little girl, whose arrest, trial, and 
sentence brought ont the horrors of court procedure 
concerning cluldren in Pennsylvania. The whole 
subject stood out in all its iniquity, and in all its 
terrible consequences to the children, and as no on 
seemed to realize it, or to be doing anything to alter 
it, I was irresistibly impelled to make it my busines: 
to stop the spiritual slaughter of the innocents 
which had been going on for years. 

One morning in May, 1899, the Philadelphia 
papers gave an account of the arrest and imprison- 
ment of a little girl for setting fire to a house. Her 
picture was published, and with startling headlines 
she was heralded to the world as a “Prodigy of 
Crime.” Motherless since she was two years o!d, an 
inmate of an orphanage, and then a drudge in a city 
hoarding-house, with no companionship except that 
of ignorant servants, there had been little opporiun- 
itv for moral responsibility or development. 

'Friendless, arrested. imprisoned, tried in the 
criminal) court, and sentenced to the House of 
Refuge, and only eight years old! 

When asked why she starved the fire she frankly 
said, “To see the fire burn and the engines run.” 

sranded as a criminal, sentenced to ihe compan- 
ionship‘of girls guilty of crimes of far greater men- 
ace to her character, what hope did the future hold 
for her? The injustice of that poor child’s ireat- 
ment led me to the determination to rescue her if 
possible, and to do for her what I would wish some 
one to do for my own little girl were she in a zirnilar 
position. as she might have been if she had been 
motherless and friendless at such a tender age. An 
interview with the judge, and an appeal to be per- 
mitted to place the child in a good home that I had 
secured for her, resulted in his granting the request, 
and now after five years she is as sweet, attractive, 
and good a child as can be found anywhere. 

When I remonstrated with the judge for sending 
such a child to a reformatory, he said he had no 
choice in the matter, for there was no other place to 
send her, and they did not want her even there, be- 
canse of the character of the offense. Investigation 
into the methods of procedure with children only in- 


tensified @ sense of the injustice and wrong that was 
being committed in the name of justice. 
Pennsylvania has two houses of refuge, one in the 
eastern part of the state, and one in the western. 
The latter is a state institution, while the former is 
a private institution receiving from city and state a 
per capita appropriation for children committed 
there. In addition to this, the state has a reforma- 
tory at Huntington for boys over sixteen years of 
age. A Jaw prohibited the retention of children in 
almshouses for more than two months, but the state 
provided nothing else for these helpless citizens who 
often, through no fault of their own, were left to the 
state for care, protection, and training. Private 
charities stepped in, and in many cases did good 
work in saving the children. For over twenty years, 
the Ohildren’s Aid Society has done an excellent 
work in placing children in family homes, but it has 
been hampered by leck of funds, and it has branches 


in only part cf the cities, so that hundreds of cases - 


needing special care and attention never come within 
its influence. Other societies did helpful work, but, 
neverthelass, inadequate in the face of such a situa- 
tion.—Reprinted from Charities. 


LOOKING AROUT. 


SERIES V. NC. 10. 


‘ IN MAINE. 


Rumford Falls. One expects to find boom towns 
in the far West, hardly in staid old Maine, but Rum- 
ford Falls will discount the West. For half a cen- 
tury the falls have been portrayed as Maine’s chief 
beauty feature, simply that and nothing more. Here 
in the midst of the hills the wa‘ers leaped and foame | 
with all the fascination of nature’s artless tricks un- 
til within a decade some schemer, heedless of beautiy 
and grace, lassoed the frolicsome waters and made 
them do penance for their life of gay abandon, and 
now a thriving city is scampering up the hillsides 
dropping schoolhouses and churches, stores and 
opera houses among the mills and factories which 
drown the music of the waters with the serenade of 
the wage earners who already use a power greater 
than could be produced by 54,000 horses tugging in 
the traces. Stretch these horses out in a line al'ow- 
ing for freedom in harness, and they would string 
out along the highway from Portland to Boston. 

The day is not distant when this will be the great- 
est paper-making centre in the world at the pre ent 
rate of development. Already the mills are shipping 
300 tons of paper a day. Do these figures mean any- 
thing to you? Load, in your mind, 300 tons of 
paper upon horse wagons each day for 300 days in 
the year, and think what planning would be re- 
quired to keep the teams moving fast enough to 
make way for the next one. You would have to load 
a wagon every two minutes and keep it up day after 
day to cart off the product. 

But the postal card scheme was the great sur- 
prise to me. All the postal cards of the United 
States are made here. There is a branch of the De- 
partment of the Postmaster-General’s office moved 
from Washington to Rumford Falls, and the cards 
are shipped direct to the main post-offices of tho 
land without going to Washington. ‘Three million 
postal cards a day! That is more than 100 a second 
through the day. See the second hand on your 
watch beat off seconds, and then know that for every 
tingling throb-beat 109 postal cards are flying off the 
machines in Rumford Falls for you and me and all 
the other people of this great republic. 

If you ever get a chance to visit Rumford Falls 
don’t miss it. Stand by the rock-ribbed river and 
think what ten years have done for this great coun- 
try by merely turning the frivolity of the gay waters 
into channels of industry of a noble people. 

A. FE. Winship. 


The first public funds devoted to the payment of 
a woman teacher was in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
1682, who was paid “three pence a week” for every 
child she taught. There are a multitude of women 
teachers in America to-day who do not get so much 
as that. 


PUPILS STAY IN SCHOOL. 


The editorial under this title which appeared i) 
the issue of your Journal of November 3 attracted 
my attention, partly because of your strenuous char- 
acterization, as “the old lie,” of the statement that 
“few children go beyond the lower grades of the 
public schools,” and partly because some recent in- 
vestigations which I have made lead to the belief 
that there may be more truth than falsehood in the 
general statement which you contradict so emphatic- 
ally. 

You state that in the public schools of Somerville, 
Mass., there are 85 per cent. as many pupils in the 
sixth as in the second grade; 80 per cent. as many in 
the eighth as in the third; that 30 per cent. of the 
pupils in the third grade enter the high school; and 
that 60 per cent. of those entering the high school 
graduate. 

While these ratios may be true for Somerville, the 
following statistics indicate that they do not repre- 
sent the average condition of the country asa whole, 
or even of New England. 

I. The last report of the United States commis- 
sioner of education (1902) contains at p. xix.. vol. L., 
a table showing the average number of years of 
schooling (of 200 days each) that each individual re- 
ceived in 1902, taking into account only the school- 
ing furnished by the public elementary and second- 
ary schools, as follows:—- 


North Central States 5.49 years. 
Southern Atlantic weates 3.20 years. 
Southern Central states wee 2.84 years. 
Average United States .........c.ceccvees 4.65 years. 


This table indicates that, even in the North Atlan- 
lic states, the average child completes his schooling 
before he has quite finished the fifth grade; for it 
seems to ‘be true, as you intimate, that three years 
are usually required to complete the first two grades. 

II. In the wall charts forming part of its exhibit 
at the St. Lowis Exposition, the United States Bureau 
of Education has embodied its estimate of the num- 
ber of pupils in each grade of the public schools of 
the United States in 1902, and the average age of 
the pupils on entering each grade, as follows:— 


Grade Years Perct. Perct. Per ct. 
5,149,296 6 100 

£,912.462 7% 57 100 

2.426,262 9 83 100 
2,168,956 10 42 75 89 
1,288,114 11 25 44 53 
760,885 12 14 24 29 
405,693 13 8 14 VW 
323,607 14% 6 11 13 
243,433 15% 4.7 8.2 10 
H. S., second ... 147,192 16% 2.8 5.0 6 
101,993 17% 2.0 3.5 4 
H. §S., fourth 73,596 18% 1.4 2.5 3 

| 15,941,400 8 2-3 


This table, which includes both city and country 
schools, indicates that in the country at large less 
than-half of the pupils in the second grade enter the 
fifth grade and less than a fourth enter the sixth 
grade; that only 10 per cent. of those in the third 
grade enter the high school, and that less than a 
third of these graduate. 

Ill. Among quite a collection of city superin- 
tendents’ reports in my possession, those for the 
seven cities of Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Newark, New Orleans, Fall River. and Paterson 
specify the number of pupils in each grade of the 
public schools. From this data, of city schools only, 
is compiled the following table, in which the relative 
number of pupils in each grade is expressed in per- 
centages of the number in the second grade. In the 
table are also included similar percentages for 
Chicago and St. Louis, taken from C. M. Woodward's 
contribution to the Report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Edviecation, 1899-1900, Vol. II. p. 
1,369:— 
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City Date 2d G. _ 8d G. 4th G. 5th G. 6th G. 7thG. , 8thaG. H.S.1 H.S.2 H.8.3 H.S.4 
1903 100 86 85 78 75 61 49 25 14 11 4 
1903 100 99 98 79 64 46 30 18 8 10 
Fall 1904 100 82 82 70 56 35 25 1: 8 7 5 
1899 100 91 78 71 52 37 26 12 7 5 3 
1901 100. 86 80 65 50 28 16 10 5 8 
Ne 1901 100 82 68 56 38 25 19 13 7 5 
Philadelphia. ..+.+.++e+eeees 1903 100 89 "3 57 3 25 17 9 5 3 1 
St. 1899 100 93 83 50 29 21 14 7 + 3 2 
New 1903 100 92 67 42 25 16 12 5 4 
100 89 79 63 47 33 23 12} Tt 6 4} 


‘This table shows a wide variation in the relative 

oumber of pupils in the sixth grade; but in no case 
i. the persistence of school attendance eo high as 
‘iat claimed for Somerville. These nine cities—two 
in New England, three in the Middle states, three in 
the Central states, and one in the South—furnish all 
ihe data upon this point which is immediately 
accessible to me. This basis is perhaps insuffic'ent 
for safe generalization, but it is broader and safer 
than that afforded by the statistics of any single 
city. It indicates that in the cities of this country, 
on the average, more than half the pupils in the sec- 
ond grade finish their schooling before they reach 
ihe end of the ¢ixth grade: more than three-fourths 
before they reach the eighth grade; about ope-cigh'h 
enter the high schools; and about one-third of those 
who enter the high schools finish the course to 
vradaation. 
In the rural schools, which include, | presume, 
half the pupils of the country, a much larger pre- 
portion probably finish before the end of the sxth 
grade, and a much smaller proportion enter the high 
schools and graduate. Veritas. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 

New MoveMENtT STARTED BY SECRETARY MARTIN OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION — VALUE 
or Music FoR INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Boston, December 12.—On Saturday, December 10, 
there was held in Roston an institute of supervisors of 
music from all parts of Massachusetts. It was under the 
auspiees of the state board of education, and it was 
colled by Secretary Martin of the board as one of the 
eequences of his canvass of the supervisors last summer 
-o learn what was the condition of music-teaching in the 
nigh schools cf the state. Attendance at the institute 
was large and all parts of the state were represented. 
treat interest was shown in the subject, and there ts no 
doubt that a successful beginning was made for a move- 
ment which will be felt in all parts of the state for an 
indefinite future. It is now the purpose cf Secre‘ary 
Martin to extend the teaching of music in the public 
schools as far, to a reasonable degree, as the school com- 
mitiees will give their consent. In the last resort the 
decision rests with them. Great advance has been 
made by the state in teaching music since the gays when 
Horace Mann began his campaign fer it. That wa: 
cixty years ago this year and he entered into the reform 
with his characteristic energy and forceful statement of 
reasons. He had been deeply impressed by the con- 
trast between the people of Germany and those of 
Massachusetts. It was currently said that the Germans 
were a music-loving people, while the people of Mass.- 
chusetts had no music to speak of in their pubke schools, 
and it almost seemed as if they were an anti-music peo- 
ple. But it was ‘the opinion of Horace Mann that the 
lcve of music on the part of the German people was 
largely promoted by the teaching which was given in the 
public scheols. He believed that if the children in 
Massachusetts could be given the advantages which the 
German children enjoyed they would make a much bet- 
ter showing on the'r musical side. He made inquiries 
regarding the number of schools in the state which 
“practiced” music and the answers showed that there 
were some 500, out of between 3,(00 and 4,000 in all. 
Boston was the enly place in the state where instruction 
in music was given systematically. 

To-day there are 11,481 public schcols in the state and 
there are 150 musie teachers employéd regularly, while 
there are very few schools in the state where music is 
not taught in some form. What is desired by the sec- 
retary and those who sympathize with him in his new 
effort to promote instruction in music is to have it b2- 
come part of the regular course, as it is mot to-day. In 
hardly any school in the state does music count for any- 
thing toward obtaining a diploma. It is impossible to 
‘ell what might be the case if it were allowed to count, 
for now many pupils feel that they have all the work 
they can possibly carry and that it would endanger their 


health if they were required to take music in additicn to 
their present cou.se. The change in the attitude of the 
colleges, says Secretary Martin, will make a difference in 
the facility of introducing music into the public schools, 
because the colleges now have music as a part of their 
curriculums, and it is possible that they might have it as 
a part of the requirements for admission. In such a 
case, it could be made a part of the regular course in the 
high schools in studying for a diploma and many more 
pupils would doubtless undertake the study. 

Secretary Martin has great confidence in the value of 
music as a means of intellectual tra'ning. The reading 
of music at sight, as he puts it, requires concentration of 
the mind, and that is cne of the most important acqu's:- 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL ANDREWS, PITTSBURG, PA. 


tions of an education. To learn to fix the mind on the 
printed page so intently that the eye, in sweeping over 
it, can convey to the brain the exact sound of the ind'vi1- 
ual notes and of the effect of the music as a whole with 
all its phrasing, is no small accomplishment. It is as 
good mental training as mathematics. In addition, 
there is the inspiring and elevating effect of music, which 
is a positive help to the pupils and wou!d be a great re- 
sult from the general introduction of music into the 
eourses of the high schoo!s of the state. 

One of the interesting incidents of the institute named 
above was the paper -of Miss Mary lL. Regal of the 
Springfield high schcol upon music analysis. It seems 
that che is one of the hest piano players in New Eng- 
land, and she plays certain classic selections, say, upon 
the piano at any particular exercise and then the music 
is made the subject of an analytical study. The treat- 
ment of the theme is brought out, the meaning of the 
different portions of the selection, and so on, until th 
whole has been studied as thoroughly as a selection 
from classic English literature. The pupils know and 
understand the meaning of the selection, just as they 
would understand a literary selection, and they have 
made positive gain, so that when they hear the selection 
agair they have a clear unde;standing of what it mean; 
and of all the details concerning it. It was said by 
some of the other teachers that Miss Regal had the ad- 
vantage over them all because she could play, whereas 
many of them could not. The alternative which was 
ihen presented to the non-playing teachers was that the 
analysis might be made by mechanical means, that is. 
that the school might be provided with a pianola and 
this, with its mechanical acccuracy of playing every se- 
lection put upon it, might affcrd a means of teaching 
analysis to the pupils as satisfactory as the means of 
“personal inspiration and perspiration,’’ which would 
be employed by the performer by hand. It is said that 
the piancla playing would set forth the phrasing, the 
treatment of the theme, and other details and character- 
isties sufficiently for the needs of the pupils. 

The institute, as a whole, was remarkably satisfactory. 
It showed great interest in the subject on the part of the 
gupervisors. ‘Their papers were regarded of much valuo 
by Seeretary Martin, and he proposes to publish them in 
the forthcoming annual report of the board of education. 
Besides his own address, there was a paper on individual 
and class fraining by B. Jepson, supervisor of music in 


New Haven; papers on work with teachers by James M. 
Mclaughlin, director of music in Boston schools, who 
spoke on work by supervisors, and one by Miss Helen F. 
Marsh of the Worcester state normal school, who spoke 
on work with teachers in normal schools. Frederick E. 
Chapman of Cambridge spoke on technical music in sec- 
ondary schools and Professcr L.:R. Lewis of Tufts Col- 
lege had a contribution on public school music from the 
college standpoint. In addition, there was the paper by 
Miss Regal. These papers were subjects of discussion 
after the reading and much interest was shown by the 


supervisors. The question has more of a practical bear- 
ing than ever and the supervisors seem to have imbibed 
the spirit of the new movement which may make such 
a difference in the public schools of Massachusetts. 
Secretary Martin's census shows that Massachusetts is 
in advance of any cther state of the United States in thig 
movement. Music is taught a great deal more in the 
public schools of this state than it is in any other, in 
spite of the fact that there is yet so much to be done 
here. In some cf the western states, particularly Illino s, 
Michigan. Minnesota, and Nebraska, something is being 
done, but the total is not very much compared with the 
systematic tenching cf music as a part of the course, 
Practica] ques ions are involved, necessarily, in finding 
2 place for music in the required course in the high 
schools of the state. it is not preposed to di:place any 
particular study, but as studies are elective to some ex- 
tent, it is believed that a place could be made for this 
new feature in the course, and that the entire population 
of the state, after the system was in full effect, would be 
a great deal better able tc appreciate the best music, 
and that it would he a most helpful course for the state 
to require music to a much larger extent in its public 
schools. R. L. B. 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPH Y.—(1V.) 


BY MINER H. PADDOCK, 
epartment of Photography, Technical High School, Providence, R. I. 


In our last we closed with a standard exposure of 
plate with which to compute exposures at various 
times and seasons of the vear. 

A little patience, practicing from this standard, 
will make an experimenter quite certain in all kinds 
of light how he will expose his plate. He must em- 
ploy finally in his work the entire gamut of fast and 
slow plates, of smal! and large stops, and of fast and 
slow developers, guided by the principle set forth. in 
our first article on the “law of exposure.” 

Thus,—suppose to increase contrast, sharpen. 
definition, and to give depth of focus, he desires to 
employ his smallest stop, which with his camera is 
f-64, Ilis stops from f-11.5 down being f-16, f-22.5, 
[-32, f-45, f-64, each suceessive stop requires double 
the time of tthe preceding one. If his standard ex- 
periment was 1-50 of a second (Crown plate), this in- 
dicates that his stop f-04 requires thirty-two times 
as much time; that is 32-50 of a second. This is 
slightly in excess of 1-2 a second. 

If now he is making his exposure an hour earlier 
or an hour later then his standard time, double the 
32-50 of a second; and so on, allowing also for differ- 
ences in season and sky conditions. The same eal- 
cuiations may be transferred from the standard lens 
to others of different focal lengths, remembering that 
f-11.5 of one lens admits the same relative illumina- 
tion on the plate as f-11.5 of another lens of differ- 
ent focal length, on account of the relation (f-11.5) 
of the aperture io the focal length. 

There is no doubt in the writer’s mind (ha! ha!) 
that distinguished amateurs will condemn a man who 
hazards to suggest mathematical precision in nega- 
tive making; but the reader is advised not to be dis- 
turbed by these. This writing is intended for 
teachers unaffected by the guess-work habit in 
photography, or who wish to get rid of it. What we 
aflirm is that if mathematically followed from a e>r- 
rect standard exposure, the plate may be brought 
certainiv within reach of standard development. 

THE DARK ROOM. 


Kxperimenters will always find in publications of 
plate manufacturers full directions how to arrange 
and keep a dark room, and how to prepare de- 
velopers. 

It is important in the dark room to stand prepared 
to correct while developing any accidental misealeu- 
lations on actinic strength of the light on the day, 
and consequent exposure actually given. The eye 
has no actinic sense as it has color sense, and the 
memory of what was our standard light must be 
always reinforced by refcrence to our standard ricga- 
tive and the data by which it was made. 

Development may be slow or fast, and developers 
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may be “slow” or “fast.” But there is a difference 
between a “slow” developer and slow development. 
A slow developer is one that requires a strong ex- 
posure in order that the developer may work and de- 
velop the plate. A fast developer is one that requires 
a less exposure for good development. Slow develop- 
ment, on the other hand, means that with a given de- 
veloper we use little accelerator (Na, CO,) in propor- 
tion to the amount of developer proper, or that the 
developer is dilute or retarded; while with the same 
developer if we eraploy a large proportion of accelera- 
tor, we have a rapid or fast development. We may 
have a fast development with a slow developer by in- 
creasing the accelerator in the manner indicated, or 
by reducing the proportion of water. We may have 
in our dark room a “fast” developer which we may 
work fast or slow, and we may have a “slow” de- 
veloper which we may work fast or slow. In addition 
we may employ retarders, generally potassium bro- 
mide, with each kind, making for each an additional 
degree of slowness. This again may he further ex- 
tended by empleying trial developers —made of half 
strength: that is, diluted with water or with used 
developer. Thus we are provided with a wide range 
of activity in our developers to meet the exigencies 
of exposure incident to unobserved variations of 


actinic power of light when reckoning exposure of. 


plates besed on our standard exposure. 

Whilethereare many, metoland pyrocatechinemay 
be mentioned as fast or energetic developers: and 
hvydrochinene and glycin as slow. Pyrocatechine 
made according to formula with sodium acid phos- 
phate is a very excellent energetic developer for short 
exposures; glycin made according to formula, a very 
reliable slow developer. A plate considerably under- 
exposed for glycin will be just right for pyro- 
catechine, and vice versa. 

Developers are furnished in powder form in ounce 
' packages or less. Make developer with water that 
has been boiled to expel the air, and keep the same 
in small (four ounce) glass stoppered bottles, de- 
veloper and accelerator in separate solutions. Large 
bottles by constant tipping introduce air again to de- 
teriorate the developer. Developers are reducing or 
deoxidizing agents, and hence are injured by ex- 
posure to oxygen. "The above plan of deve'opers is 
not expensive, but reduces expense by saving plates. 

Special Modification of Developers.—If a plate by 
accident happen to be quite undertimed even for your 
“fast” developer, if you undertake to push the de- 
velopment by strengthening this developer, the high- 
lights will develop very fast, and nothing will appear 
in the shadows. Apparently the high-lights steal 
away and absorb the electrical or other energy that 
ought in the development to have gene to the weakly 
exposed shadows. To make a special developer for 
undertimed plates, mingle the developer proper an: 
accelerator, using one-half the usual proportion of 
the developer proper, then dilute somewhat with 
water. giving you a dilute developer -strong in its 
accelerator pari. Your much undertimed p’ate, 
abundantly covered in this and allowed to stand with 
little or ne rocking, in the dark, even as long as an 
hour or more, will get detail to a surprising degree 
in the shadows. 

Correspondingly, for a very much overtimed plate. 
increase the proportion of developer proper, in the 
combined solution, and then dilute the whole, using, 
of course, potassium bromide to retard. Both under- 
timed plates and overtimed are improved in develop- 
ment by removing from the developer and allowing 
to work in air; the high-lights come to a standstill 
while the shadows go on developing. 

Chemistry of Retarders and Accelerators.—In 
potassium bromide solution, the K Br is separated 
info positive ions K, and negative ions Ibr. The 
effort of the developer on the exposed plate is to de- 
tach the bromine from the silver bromide, setting it 
free 1s a negative ion, Br, and depesiting the silver, 
Ag, on the plate to form the negative image. 

The presence of the negative ions of the Br of the 
retarder which has been added to the developer acts 
to antagonize the release of bromine ions from the 
developing plate by the developer;—hence the re- 
tardation. 

The strongly exposed high-lights and shadows of 


the plate will overcome this resistance (if retarder be 
not too strong), but the weakly exposed fog attend- 
ing the high-lights will be restrained long enough to 
get the desired development and to permit the plate 
to be removed from the developer. Similarly the 
accelerator, K, COs, is separated in solution into 
positive ions K, and negative ions CO,, but in 
this case the negative ion is weak in chemical ac- 
tivity, and does not antagonize the haloid ions. 
The energetic positive ions of K seize the negative 
ions Br released from the plate by the developer, and 
getting thein away facilitate the further action of the 
developer. 

To use the above mentioned reagents in the dark 
room: You have a plate on hand of somewhat un- 
certain exposure, as are most out-door plates. Place 
the plate first in trial developer of your slow de- 
veloper. If the plate “comes wp” with the speed of 
normal glycin developer, i. e., in less than thirty sec- 
onds, the plate is overtimed; remove, rinse, and use 
your specially prepared slow developer. - The trial 
developer which you have been using can be con- 
verted into special, by diluting further, adding K Br, 
and if necessary to k.ep the action going more glycin. 
Sometimes it is hest to lay the plate for a minute in 
a weak solution of K Br, strength 1-100, before re- 
turning it to the developer. 

If the plate comes up slowly in the trial, it is prob- 
ably a normal exposnre for glycin. It can be put 
into normal developer. If it fails to develop in the 
glvcin trial developer, employ a faster normal de- 
veloper. Jn this method the plate, if apparently in 
any way undertimed, should not be retained in the 
slowly acting developer, but should be advanced at 
once to the more rapid developer. But all normal 
exposures give hetter results by starting the de- 
velopment in a slow developer and finishing in a mors 
energetic; they thus give clearer high-lights, and 
better detail in shadows. In exposures for lantern- 
slide negatives of printed pages, maps, script, draw- 
ings, give long slow exposure for glycin develop- 
meni; before developing. lay for a few seconds in 
potassium bromide, strength 1-50; then develop with 
glycin. And in making the slide positive from the 
negative, do the same. 

The operator understands that in development of 
view negatives, having high-lights and shadows, the 
development is to be continued till the shadows are 
no longer bright yellow. They must be at least 
brown with deposit. Generally algo the high-lights 
will show et the hack of the finished plate. 

As directed in all photographic literature rinse the 
developed plate, place in hypo fifteen minutes or 
more, wash an hour or more, and place on rack to 
dry. 


MAKE NUMBER WORK PRACTICAL. 


BY SUPT. HERBERT W. LULL, NEWPORT, R. I. 


It is a well-known fact that the actual use of 
arithmetic in the life of the average adult is limited 
to the simple processes of addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, and division, with now and then a few 
simple fractions and the decimals of United States 
money. So much effort, however, is devoted to many 
other principles and to examples which require 
much thought and time that not enough practice 
ean be given to the four preliminary steps. ‘There- 
fore, unless a definite period is set aside for- abstract 
work of this nature and unless speed and accuracy 
are demanded, the pupils will leave school weak in 
what they wil) need most in later life. To meet this 
trouble the teachers of grades V.-IX have received 
from this office on Friday mornings four simple ab- 
stract examples with a time limit. As an incentive 
to greater care the averages of the different grades 
have been sent to each teacher. This plan has 
caused a continuous effort by the teacher and pupil 
aud as a result a decided growth has been obtained. 


—-Report. 


The college and preparatory school association is 
nineteen years old, and it has probably had greater 
influence in specifically modifying and wumifying 
school work than any other educational association. 


~~ A REVIVAL OF SONG. 


BY C. H. CONGDON, NEW YORK. 


The people do not sing in this country as they do 
in Germary or many other foreign countries becaus2 
they are not so familiar with genuine folk songs. 
The country is flooded with ephemeral music to the 
practical exclusion of living melody. It is astonish- 
ing how few people are able to repeat more than the 
first two lines of any familiar song or hymn. 

Singing is taught in the public schools, but so 
much attention is given to note reading and theory 
that in many instances the children do very little 
singing. It is argued that “To read simple music 
fairly well, is to have at once the key to the store- 
house of the musical literature of the worl.” This 
is undoubtedly true, but the child must have tasted 
the contents of this storehouse before he cares to un- 
lock it. 

Music teachers who dwell upon the abstract 
phases of the swhject, presenting to the child bare 
technicalities before he has learned the language of 
song, reverse the natural order of the child’s de- 
velopment. 

In order that the song spirit may prevail in this 
country, it should be established in the public 
schools. As much attention should be given in 
schools to memorizing the words and music of de- 
sirable songs as is now given to the conjugation of 
verbs or the learning of the multiplication table. 
Whatever is thoroughly learned in childhood is sel- 
dom ever forgotten. 

Another thing that is needed is the elimination 
of the spurious and the addition to our song litera- 
ture of more genuine folk songs. The “good old 
songs” are being gradually displaced by the popular 
songs of the day,.:the majority of which are of an 
inferior quality. 

Few of our modern composers reach the hearts of 
the people. Many cling to high classical standa:ds, 
while the people are left an easy prey to musical 
charlatans and unscrupulous publishers who obscure 
the best song literature by flooding the country with 
an inferior product. That the people have good 
taste is proved by the fact that this inferior music 
is always finally rejected. 

The American people should have an opportunity, 
therefore, of learning a greater number of folk songs. 
There should be more singing in the homes, at pri- 
vate gatherings, and in publie assemblies. 

Thirty vears ago a wave of gospel song swept over 
this country, a result of the great Moody revivals of 
religion. The song leaders, among whom were Ira 
D. Sankey and P. P. Bliss. were men possessed of 
the true spirit of song. The Bliss and Sankey gos- 
pel hyfmns were in nearly every home. It was noth- 
ing unusual to see irreligious persons join heartily in 
the singing of these hymns, and even lead the sing- 
ing at religious meetings. These hymns were sung 
just as the folk-songs of Germany are sung to-day, 
because the melodies express the creedless religion of 
the human heart, and give vent to the pent-up emo- 
tions of the soul. ‘They were sung because of the 
music instinct that is inherent in the great majority 
of human beings. But we are ‘forgetting that it 
exists. 

Moody’s theology and the gospel songs he used 
have been criticised. Without doubt many of the 
latter are imperfect from a musical standpoint, but 
from such experiences we may draw a lesson. 

While our eyes have been blinded by cheap com- 
posers, grasping publishers, and unscrupulous 
leaders, there still exists in the hearts of the people 
a desire to sing. The music instinct is inborn, and 
must have a means of expression. Each generation 
has furnished.a few excellent songs that the people 
endorse. Let them be sung. Let the ultra classical 
music occupy its field and gradually establish 
higher standards, bnt let us pray for another 
Lowell Mason, a George F. Root, or an Ira D, San- 
key, who will lead the people to the rivers of song. 

Let us sing! 

Basketry is not a fad, but a valuable accession to 


school life, but it may easily he made 9 fad—and it f 


sometimes is, 
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SYLLABUS OF ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 
FUR HIGH SCHOOLS.—(II) 

[Report of the committee on English, signed by Thomas 
Bailey Lovell, chairman, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Professor 
James Morgan Hart, Cornell University, Professor Brain- 
erd Kellogg, Polytechnic, Rrooklyn, and Arthur Marvin, 
Schenectady. ] 

[Selections from the Report. No changes, but omissions.] 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION. 


It is in the study of the selections for the course 
that the student is to learn much of (1) diction, and 
(2) sentence structure and paragraphing. He here 
learns also (3) contents of the books, and (4) an ap- 
preciation of oratory and argumentation. 

1. Diction, the choice of words. Our English 
language is in this matter peculiarly difficult. Only 
by studying words as used by careful writers is it 
possible for the student to learn the meaning and the 
shades of meaning of words, and the significance of 
phrases. The phraseology of such writers as Shakes- 
peare and Milton, Addison, Burke, and Macaulay is 
of incalculable value to everyone. Oarefully taught, 
the diction of the books on the list will do much to 
cure the student of vulgarisms and slang, and to 
strengthen all his school work. 

2. Sentence and paragraph structure. Trom the 
inglish books and: the authors studied the student 
should learn ‘to estimate the qualities of unity and 
clearness, force and ease in the construction of sen- 
tences. These qualities can be studied in English 
poetry no less than in prose. For paragraphing, 
prose authors are of course the sole models. He is 
to be encouraged to study them for excellence of dic- 
tion and for the beautiful in literature. 

3. Oontents of the books. 

(a) The works of the imagination largely out- 
number those which deal with facts. The chief aim 
of the course in reading is to quicken and guide the 
student’s imagination and to cultivate his taste. 
The student is to turn aside from the everyday world 
and explore a world peopled with beings whom he 
can apprehend only with the “inner eye.” Imagina- 
tion and sympathy are the chief objects of the train- 
ing. 

The important step is to awaken the student’s in- 
terest in what he reads, to make him realize that the 
incidents and the persons, though not met in daily 
life, are nevertheless real in the sense that they pre- 
sent human life under peculiar aspects. ‘The stu- 
dent is to learn that all these creations, whether of 
Shakespeare or George Eliot or others, are truly 
human, presenting human character in its weakness 
and in tts strength. In this idealized humanity the 
student is to realize his own. He is to feel ‘through 
sympathy that these men and women and their ac- 
tions correspond to something in ‘his own nature. 

Further, the student’s attention should be directod 
to the relation between character and conduct. He 
is to learn that in the world of the great imaginative 
writer things do not happen by chance, that a per- 
son’s deeds may be traced to a person’s character. 
This ethical teaching can be brought out with suffi- 
cient clearness even in the “Ancient Mariner” and in 
“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 

In learning to value an imaginative piece as a 
whole, the student is to learn also to value the 
author’s single thoughts, and the manner and power 
with which they are expressed. The reading should 
be slow, the study close. The teacher should linger 
over the determining passages and impress upon the 
student the significance of each word and phrase. 
‘To this end there should be, in poetry at least, much 
memorizing, for it is only through repetition and 
memorizing that anyone can hope to grasp the full 
import of grand poetic utterances. For the young 
such memorizing is all-important, it stores the mind 
with noble thoughts and images, and fixes in it words 
and phrases useful in after life. 

Still further, reading aloud is of great value as a 
means of refining the student’s taste. This value is 
not to be measured. It can only be hinted at. 
Nevertheless it is very real, perhaps the most real 
and lasting of all the benefits of the course. 

(b) On the other hand, the study of those books 


which deal with matters of fact, the lives of Addison 
and Goldsmith and Johnson, for instance, and 
Burke’s Conciliation, is of a different character. 
Here the student is to be taught the significance. of 
actual men in the development of actual society. 
He must apprehend clearly and exactly the facts in 


the lives of the men studied and the relation of the. 


men to the society in which they lived. 

- In this part of the study the stress should he laid 
on the author’s art of exposition or argumentation. 
These books are the student’s chief models of those 
forms of discourse. Attention’should be directed to 
the author’s lucidity of statement, his ability to co- 
ordinate facts and group principles, his sense of pro- 
portion, and his mastery of the subject as a whole. 
If the study of the works of imagination is an appeal 
to the student’s sympathies, the study of this class 
of work must be a persistent effort to widen the stu- 


dent’s knowledge, to sharpen his insight, and to . 


strengthen his capacity for sustained logical think- 
ing. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


BY CLARENCE M. WEED, 
State Normal School, Lowell, Mass. 


THE STUDY OF TWIGS. 


It is often assumed that the opportunities for nature 
study in winter are too limited to make it worth while. 
The truth is, however, that the nature study that 
flourishes chiefly when the apple trees blossom in May 
is very likely io be of a sentimental sort that needs sun- 
shine and fair flowers to bring it to light. The teacher 
who really Icves the outer world finds the leafless trees 
objects of absorbing interest. The twigs of these trees 
furnish abundant material for study and discrimination. 

Drawings.-—After the pupils have been led to notice the 
more characteristic features of the twig in hand, they 
should draw a shoot 
of the last season’s 
growth, with a short 
piece of that of the 
previous season, so 
that they may see 
and record the lize 
of scars between the 
two, These drawings 
should be made on 
the ordinary sheets 
of drawing paper, 
and it is better that 
they be punched on 
the left-hand margin 
in order that they 
may be bound to 
gether, In addition 
to the twig as a 
whole, which may be 
shown more or less 
natural size, as the 
case may demand, 
special drawings 
should be made, with 
the help of a hand 


lens, if possible, of 
the following fea- 
tures: 
Bark showing len- 
ticels, 
Leaf-sear with 
bundle-sears. 
Stipule-scars, if 
present, 


Terminal bud, side view. 

Axillary bud, side view. 

Axillary bud, back view. 

These detail drawings may well be arranged in a panel 
at one side of the drawing of the twig. The size, share, 
and position of this panel will afford abundant oppor- 
tunity for careful study on the part of the pupil and help- 
ful suggestion on the part of the teacher. In general, it 
may be said that the panel should be rather narrow, 
either lo gitudinally or trafsversely,and that the panal 
should he entirely separate from the drawing of the 
twig. ‘The accompanying picture will give a suggestion 
in regard to drawings of this kind. 

As to the media to be employed in these drawings, 
much may he left to the special conditions in each 
school. In general, for the upper grades, the best results 
are likely to be obtained from a moderately soft drawing 


pencil, and this should probably be the usual medium em- 
ployed. The twigs, however, furnish excellent opportu- 
nities for studies in pen and ink, and many of them, es-— 
pecially where the fruit hangs on during the winter, as 
is the case with the sumacs, afford excellent occasion for 
the use of.colored crayons. 

Language Work. In addition to the drawings, the 
pupils in the wpper grades may well be required to write 
out brief descriptions of the twigs studied. A great adl- 
vantage of the twigs for such language work lies in the 
simplicity of their structure, and the ease with which, 
after a little practice, the pupil will describe them. For 
such descriptions some such outline as the following 
may be placed upon the blackboard: — 


DESCRIPTION OF TWIG. 


Bark: Leaf Bude: 
Coler. Arrangement. 
Smoothness. Color. 
Lenticels, Shape. 
Leaf-scars: Size. 
Size. Direction in relation to 
Shape. twig. 
Bundle-scars: Flower Buds: 
Number. Kinds. 
Arrangement, Position. 
Stipule-scars: Color. 
Shape. 
Size. 


The extent to which this descriptive work May advan- 
tageously be done must, of course, be left largely to the 
judgmert of the teacher, the superintendent, or the 
nature study supervisor, if the school is so fortunate as 
to have one. Naturally, it will depend much upon the 
development of the pupils. Except in the very lowest 
grades, ‘however, it should be real language work, and 
not the mere filling in of descriptive words opposite the 
words in the diagram. 'Mhe object should be to enab'e 
the pupil to describe rapidly and accurately the things 
seen, and should lead to the power on his part to dictate 
to other pupils descriptions similar in a general way tu 
those in the following paragraphs. 

Mounting Twigs..—The characters of the twigs of most 
of the trees and shrubs may well be brought out by 
mounting specimens a few inches long upon stiff white 
paper or thin cardboard, fastening them on in two or 
three places by bits of gummed paper. So far as pos- 
sible this work of mounting should be left to the pupils, 
by whom also the lettering of the name of the species 
should be dene. The initials of the pupil should also be 
placed in come appropriate position wpon the card. The 
lettering may be done with either ink or pencil. In 
many cases more artistic mounts may be made by using 
papers colored in neutral tones of gray or brown, al- 
though as a rule the specimen will not stand out so strik- 
ingly against such backgrounds as against the white. In 
this as in all nature work, care should be taken that the 
mounting sheet is well adapted as to shape and size to 
the particular specimen placed upon it. For the gummed 
paper Dernison’s sheets of No. 1 gummed paper are inex- 
pensive and effective. For the white mounting paper the 
herbarium specimen sheets furnished by the Cambridge 
Botanical Supply Company or other dealers serve very 
well and are not costly. 

The following descriptions of the twigs of some of our 
common trees may prove suggestive: — 

Beech.--Bark of young shoots smooth and shining; 
chestnut-brown, becoming darker in older parts of the 
twigs. Lenticels inconspicuous. Buds frequent termi- 
nal on short branches; alternate; smooth and ghining, 
nearly the same color as the twigs, but generally a little 
lighter; long, slender, acutely pointed. Leaf-scars 
small, broadly triangular, with the posterior border 
rounded; bundle-scars inconspicuous. 

Gray or White Birch.—The slender tree is distinguished 
ingereral by theslender dark brownor blackish branches 
and the chalky white trunk, with bark of latter not 
easily peeled off. Season’s shoots slender, with the 
grayish brown or reddish brown bark much roughened 
by numerous raised round grayish white lenticels; often 
also roughened by presence of scale insects. Buds long 
ovate, pointed, nearly twice as long as wide, averaging 
four mm. long; scales brown, those at base deeper in 
color; most of the scales with a marginal fringe of re- 
curved haire. The slender staminate aments on the 
ends of the twigs, averaging twenty-five mm. in length; 
scales brown with the tips darker; scales with a mar- 
ginal fringe of hairs. Pistillate aments Jess than ha'f as 
long. Woed rather hard. Bark without distinctive 
taste. 

Sweet or Black Birch.—Called also Cherry Birch on 


[Continued ontpage 442.) 
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The best of al! good wishes for the New Year! 


President Roosevelt’s address at the Asbury Park 
meeting of the N. E. A. will be on July 7 and not 
on July 4 as was anticipated. ° 

The farm products of the United States are worth 
$5,000,000.000 this year. This is more than six 
times the entire capital stock of the national banks. 


The final arrangements have been made for the 
meeting of the N. F. A. at Asbury Park, July 3-7, 
the railroad associations having announced the u-ual 
rates. 

The warfare for a just salary schedule has noi 
fairly begun. We must be thankful fer every dollar 
advance, but all teacher’ salaries must be radically 
advanced before justice is approached. 

Oklahoma took seven gold medals, thirty-five sil- 
ver, and seventy-two bronze medals in the depariment 
of agriculture at the St. Louis Fair. She is reporte| 
to have secured medals on more things than any 
other state or territory. 

In the retirement of State Superintendent Helen 
L. Grenfell, Colorado loses from the office a woman 
who has ranked with the ablest men and women in 
this office in the country. Fully nine-tenths of the 
educational people of the state supported her irre- 
spective of party, and she ran 9,000 ahead of her 
ticket. 

In the death of Clara Conway of Memphis the 
fraternity loses one of its eminent women. She was 
for many years the most prominent woman in the 
councils of the N. E. A. In eulture, in personality; 


in professional spirit and leadership she was pte- 
eruinent. In its day her private school at Memphis 
was the leading private schoo! for girls in the South. 


President Butler of Columbia has the sympathy 
andadmiration of the conntry in his attitude on the 
Sophomore escapade in trying to kidnap Mr. Gould, 
a Freshman, It is time that such an attitude should 
be taken in matters of this kind. 

Secretary Irwin Shepard prophesics as large” a 
meeting of the N._F. A. at Asbury Park in 1905 as 
in Boston in 1903, and it can easily be as large or 
larger. New York and Philadelphia can send 15,0090 
or more teachers, and with a great patriotic address 
by President Roosevelt it will be a surprise if they 
do not. There ought to be 25,000 persons, not 
teachers, within 100 miles who would go to hear the 
President. 


THE NEWJOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

With the next issue of the Journal of Education it 
will be a paper of twenty-eight pages and in a more 
convenient form. ‘The change in form and the in- 
crease in number of pages will enable us to make a 
paper much more to our taste. In many ways the 
paper will be improved, and we are desirous that it 
should be seen by thousands of new readers. Will 
you send us some names of friends to whom you 
would like us to send a sample gratis ? 


WHAT DOES THIS MEAN? 


The Ella F. Young club of Chicago has twice 
said within two months: “We will on no condition 
consent to the restoration of corporal punishment.” 
In this the women principals of the city are a unit. 
Isn't it a bit odd for so many men principals to ery 
out for a return of the rod? Just what does it mean? 
Are the men less progressive? Are they less per- 
suasive with unruly pupils? -Do they like it better? 
What does it mean, anyway?—New England Jour- 
nal of Education. 

What does it mean? Why, it simply means that 
the men have more sense, Brother Winship, and that 
the women principals should be reduced to the 
grades where they belong. Ask us something hard.—. 
Florida Exponent. 

This may haye been sai. in jest by our Southern 
contemporary, but one man principal has said this 
in so many words im a letter. He did not say that 
it was confidential, but to publish his letter would 
make him no end of trouble in his city. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES. 


While we are all joining in denunciation of trusts 
and political officials for trying to insist upon “be'ng 
the vhole thing” themselves, we may as well under- 
stand that it is a phase of the industrial disease of 
the day. The servant girl puts her prospective mis- 
tress through a severer examination than she receives 
herself, and so all the way up the line. Every one 
desires and demands imdependence of all others. 
‘There has recently occurred a magnified illustration 
of this. A. secretary: was elected for a prominent 
religio-philanthropie-cducational organization. Be- 
fore accepting he presented a series. of demands: 
$5 000 salary; resignation of the president, treasurer, 
and executive board that had just elected him; privi- 
lege of appointing a new president, treasurer, and 
executive committee; permanent power to remove ani 
appoint all these officers at will; removal of the head- 
quarters to another city. These, in substance, were 
his demands. 

“Why so many changes before you begin your 
duties?” 

“i want to make sure that I cannot be interfered 
with.” 

Does this seem ridiculous? Not at all. It is no 
more than every servant girl, college president, super- 
intendent of schools, and railroad president demands 
if he dares to do so. It is merely the spirit of the 
times. We all wish to have our own sweet will, and 
we will have it if we can. Principals, teachers, and 
pupils all want it and will have it if possible. 


MILWAUKEE MEETING OF SUPERIND- 
TENDENTS. 


The Milwaukee meetiug will be unusually large. 
It will be held February 28, March 1 and 2. he 
program presents the names of Howard J. Rogers 
of Albany; E. Oram Lyte, Millersville, Pa.; Ben 
Blewett, St. Louis; Albert G. Lane, Chicago; Carrol 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee; William I, Crane, Marshall- 
town. lowa; Dr. W. T. Harris, United States com- 
missioner of education; George E. Vincent, Chicago 
University; William H. Maxwell, superintendent 
New York city; F. Louis Soldan, St. Louis; Alfred 
Bayliss, superintendent of Dlinois; Frank B. Dyer, 
Cincinnati; E. 0. Vaile, Oak Park, Ill.; Jane 
Addams, Hull House, Chicago; Edgar Gardner Mur- 
phy, Montgomery, Ala.; George H. Conley, superin- 
tendent of Boston; James P. Haney, New York; Cal- 
vin M. Woodward, St. Louis. 

The topics will be: “The Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position,’ “Means of Increasing the Ffficiency of 
Public School Work,’ “Causes of Variation in the 
Rate of School Expenditure,” “Charter Provision as 
Related to the Organization of School Systems,” 
“Uniform System of Key Notation for Indicating 


- Pronunciation,” “Child Labor,” and “Manual Train- 


ing.” 
President ©. G. Cooley has presented an attractive 
program, utilizing the United States commissioner 
of education and the superintendents of New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, and sev- 
eral other important cities--an unusually large pro- 
portion of superintendents. 

The railroad fare, a room in Milwaukee with board, 
meals en route, Pullman car to Chicago and return, 
will mean about $60 from Boston for total cost. 


EDUCATIONAL "LATIONS. 


There are abundant indications that the next phas» 
of public school, education to demand prompt and 
adequate attention is the relation of the superintcnd- 
ent, principal, and teachers to each other. here is 
just cause for alarm in view of the spirit of each 
factor towards the other factors in this problem of re- 
lationship. It is not an educational crisis alone, but 
a crisis in industrial, social, and civic human nature 
as we have it to-day in America. <A superintendent 
is thought to he lacking in pluck, or progressive 
ideals, if he does not corral every conceivable power 
and privilege; a principal considers that his rights 
are infringed wpon and his dignity assailed if he 


cannot report upon his teachers and have that report 


final in effect and sacredly secret as to what he re- 
ports and advises; the teachers of a school in a city 
consider themselves outraged if they are not privi- 
leged to organize themselves and their * friends 
politically and otherwise to dominate the choice of 
the board of education, or if the board is appointed in 
a way tlrat makes their domination impossible. The 
superintendent is in duty bound to think the action 
and ambitions of the teachers very unrighteous and 
non-professional, while the teachers are equally 
bound to resent the autocracy of the superintendent 
and the assumption of the principal. The superin- 
tendent much claim superior virtue in eliminating 
the political pull by concentrating the power so that 
he alone can press the button and have the machine 
do the rest: the principal must pose as being above 
the possibility of prejudice, ambition, or other ques- 
tionable motives. while virtually asserting that the 
teachers were elected by a “pull,” are retained by a 
“grip,” and cannot be credited with honest inten- 
tions or disinterested devotion; the teachers must 
ascert they and they alone love the children; that 
they are the down trodden and abused, that they 
alone have no pull, that the high-priced superintend- 
ent has al] sorts of personal schemes and ambitions, 
that the principel plays his favorites all the time, and 
they must appeal to public sympathy for a hearing 
on all phases of every question, economic and social, 
as well as educational. 

This condition of things makes life highly inter- 
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esting just now; hut it cannot long continue without 
a crash, by and by, akin toa panic in Wall street. 
Somebody must get hurt sooner or later. Ali three 
of these interests are working up a class conscious- 
ness that is liable to be alarming at some not distant 
day. What can be done about it? Is there any way 
to terrorize these eaciting tendencies? Is conecssion 
possible anywhere? Or must it go on with the an- 
tagonisms of labor and capital, railroads and ship- 
pers, corporations and consumers until by and by in a 
general panie the schools join all other disiffected 
forces in a general social, civic, economic, industrial, 
commercial, and political upheaval? Who knows? — 

In view of such problems does not much of the 
petty stuff said and written upon school life seem 
absurd? The Journal of Edneation hopes to have 
an expression from upwards of one hundred persons 
upon these “Educational Relations” this vear. Will 
you help along? : 


“ PUPILS STAY IN SCHOUL.” 


We gladly give place t6.a commuiication from 
“Veritas,” who merely hesitates {6 sign his name fcr 
fear that it may involve him in a prolonged persopal 
correspondence. If this, or any other contrbution 
(0 the discussion, will help forward a campaign to 
keep children in school so much the better, but it i; 
well to sean all such figures. School statistics are so 
unreliable as to ‘be largely valueless. 

In the first place, the figures quoted mass all chil- 
dren and then divide them into school years of 200 
days each, 'Mhat id tei itionths of twerity days, or of 
four weeks of five days each. Comparatively fow 
children, even in the North Atlantic states, have a 
school of ten months. 

Two New Fngland cities only are chosen. O/ 
these Beston, in this estimate, is but one-third of the 
real Boston. For instance, census Boston has but 
fotty-two square miles, while censiis Chicago has 192, 
and New York 328 square miles, and into the fory- 
two square miles is crowded the third of her rea! 
population that includes practically all of her 
foreign-born population that takes children out of 
~choo! early. Even then Boston is practically twice 
as high in record as the other cities mentioned. 

The other New England city is Fal! River; where 
are more of the French Catiadian than iti aiiy other 
ciiy of the United States, and the children are sent 
to the three lower grades, almost regardless of age, 
and hy the time they can read and write they are 
taken out of school to go to work. Here, too, the 
demand for both girls and boys in the mills at four-. 
tecn years of age is so great as to be a setious tempta- 
tion. 

Another important factor is the rapid growth of 
these cities, which are, as a rule, about 20 per cent. 
larger when the children are in the efghth grade 
than when they enter the first. his increase magni- 
fies the attendance in the lower grades, so that no 
figures are really valuable that do not trace one class 
through all the grades rather than talk of present 
figures in the respective classes. 

Another important condition usually overlooked i: 
the ubsence of strict grading in the rural schools. 
lhe highest grade from time immemorial has been 
the fifth. The long time custom of completing the 
school readers with the “Fifth” lent color to the 
habit of thus styling the highest grade in the rural 
school, 

What I contend for is that school figures 
uveraying the country as a whole, or any section of 
the country, are of slight value, heeause (1) there are 
in the most favored sections exceptional cities that 
carry the “average” down unreasonably; (2) there is, 
even in the North Atlantic states, a vast ponulation 
in mining and milling districts that are such recent 
comers that children from ten to thirteen years of 
age enter the lower grades, and from their age go to 
work before reaching the higher grades; (3) no 
returns of this kind have any common basis for a re- 
port: (4) that an expert must study sample cities, find 
out the exaet facts and classify the different kinds 
of cities, and not talk about averages. 

Finally, everywhere, every effort should be made 
to get. a larger proportion of the children to stay 
longer in the schools. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Senate has passed, practically by a party vote, 
but with some important amendments, the House 
bill for the promotion of railroad building and in- 
ternal improvements in the Philippines. - The provi- 
sions of the bill which allowed the Philipp‘he govern- 
ment to guaraniee the interest on investinents of 
railway capiial in new construction were more care- 
fully guarded than in the original bill, the measure 
having been so carelessly drafted as to open the way 
to frauds. Also, the rate of interest was reduced 
from 5 to 4 per cent. In addition to these arrange- 
ments for encouraging railroad building, the b'll em- 
powers the island government to incur a bonded in- 
debtedness of $5,000,000 for internal improvements, 
and authorizes municipalities to incur similar obliga- 
tions for the like purpose up to 5 per cent. of their 
assessed valuation. The bill also relieves all Philip- 
pine bends from taxation, 


* 


Senator Gallinger’s bill fot the creation of a 
forest reserve in the White Mountains has got as far 
as a favorable report ftom the committee of Congress 
which had it in charge, and lovers of the picturesque 
not less than those who realize the vital necessity to 
the soil and the water supply of maintaining ade- 
quate forests will hope that it may be pushed for- 
ward to enactment. Indeed, the matter is so urgent 
that every day counts, and unless action is taken 
promptiy, it will be too late to preserve the mosi 
characteristic and noble features of White Mountain 
scenery. Alarming progress has been made during 
the last two or three years iii denuding the White 
Mountains of their forests: and if left to themselves, 
the wood chopper and the wood-pulp mills will leave 
little of these splendidly wooded areas. The bill pro- 
vides for the purchase of a forest reserve not exceed- 
ing 1,000,000 acres, or 1,600 square miles, and em- 
powers the secretaty of agriculture to reforest clear- 
ings, to regulate the ctitting of tees, and to protect 
and perpetuate existing forests. 

* 

Railroad employees in the United States have won 
an important vietory through a decision of the 
United States Supreme Court that the railroads must. 
comply literally and at once with the law which re- 
quires them to eqiip their rolling stock with safety 
couplings and ether appliances for the protection of 
life. It takes a good deal to stir the corporate con- 
science to any large expenditures for merely humani- 
tarian reasons; and the law requiring the adoption 
of safety appliances has been but indifferently obeyed 
upon many roads. The case in question was that of 
an employee of the Southern Pacific railway, wlio 
lost his arm while trying to couple a locomotive to a 
dining-car. He lost his case in the lower courts, but 
the supreme court sustains his claim. This case was 
advanced before the court at the personal initiative 
of the President, and was prdsecuted by Attorney- 
General Moody. It is believed to be the fitst in- 
stance wherein the government has intervened in 
private litigation to prevent the nullification of a 
statute or to maintain the integrity of alaw. . 

* * * 

The hearing of those who protest against the seat- 
ing of Senator Smoot of Utah has closed, and the 
committee conducting it has adjourned until Janu- 
ary 10, when the Senator’s case will be presented. 
The hearing has taken a wide range, and, whatever 
may be the decision of the committee or of the 
Senate regarding Senator Smoot, who is not person- 
ally accused of ihe practice of polygamy, there can 
no longer be any doubt that the pledge which the 
Mormon leaders gave when Utah was admitted as a 
state has been broken times without number, an‘ 
that despite the church manifesto and the laws of 
the land, polygamy is still countenanced and prac- 
ticed by the Mormon leaders. Nor is the practice re- 
stricted to marriages already made when the church 
decree against it was issued, but new marriages have 
been made at a very recent date. This is admitted by 
Mormon witnesses. Jt is not clear, however, what 
action can be taken against it, for, once admitted as 
a state by whatever subterfuges, Utah seems to stand 
on the same footing as other sovereign states, 


That doughty Russian warrior, General Stoessel, 
who is conducting the defense of Port Arthur with 
such heroic resolution, has got some reports through 
to the Czar, through some Russian officers who made 
their way from Port Arthur to Cheefoo through a 
blinding snowstorm, in an’ open sail boat, and ar- 
rived nearly frozen. Only a portion of the despatches 
has been made publie, but so far as their contents 
are disclosed they give a narrative of the defense 
from the beginning of the last general assault by the 
Japanese November 20 to December 10, when the 
Japanese secured possession of 203 Metre Hill, and 
with their heavy siege guns smashed most of the war- 
ships in the harbor. General Stocssel estimates the 
Japanese losses at 22,000, or about ten times those 
of his own forces, and he describes vividly the desper- 
ate character of the fighting. The Russian officer 
who headed the party which bore the despatches re- 
ports that the garrison has still 16,000 effectives, al- 
though 8,000 are in the hospitals. Irom whatever 
point of view the struggle at Port Arthur is regarded, 
it ranks as one of the most obstinate contests in his- 


tory. 
* * 


The Japanese are complaining with increasmg 
bitterness of the facilities afforded the Russian Baltic 
fleet by French authorities all along its route to the 
Far Kast. If the Russians had coaling and naval 
bases of itheit’ own scattered over the world, they 
could scarcely fare better than they have done at 
French ports. With the single exception of Vigo, all 
the halting places of the two divisions of the fleet 
have been at French stations, and they have coaled 
freely and presumably have taken on other supplies 
as they may have required. If, as now seems prob- 
able, a French port on the island of Madagascar is 
made the rendezvous for the Russian ships, at which 
they will meet end prepare themselves for the final 
struggle with Admiral Togo’s ships, Japanese in- 
dignation will know no bounds. But British pro- 
tests, if any are made, will be weakened by the fact 
that British ship-owners have not serupled to take 
their share in supplying coal to the Russian ships, 
and that a newly-built torpedo-boat destroyer was 
allowed to sail from an English port to Liban. 

* 

There is a suggestion almost of naval romance in 
the recommissioning of the old frigate Constellation 
for use as a receiving ship. She is the oldest ship in 
the navy. She ix a sister vessel to the Constitution, 
“Qld Tronsides,’ hut was launched a few weeks be- 
fore that famous craft. During the intervening one 
hundred and seven vears, she has kept her place in 
the naval register. She was not so active in the war 
of 1812 as her sister ship, by reason of being driven 
up a creek and kept there by British warships, but 
she captured two British ships and sunk another be- 
fore she was retired from action. She was also the 
blockading ship off Tripoli which Decatur used when 
he brought the Barbary pirates to terms. She has 
been so thoroughly rebuilt at the New York navy 
yard that not a great deal of the original ship re- 
mains. She is now in such condition that she may 
be expected to keep afloat in her present service for 
many years. * * 

The expectation had been widely entertained that 
December 19, the Czar’s “name-day.” would be sig- 
nalized by the proclamation of administrative re- 
forms, which, if they fell short of the expressed de- 
sires of the conference of zemstvos representatives, 
would at least be an earnest of more liberal measures 
to come. But the day passed without any such de- 
crees. Some ground for encouragement, ‘however, 
may be found in the published conclusions of M. 
Witte, president of the Russian ministerial council, 
and chairman of the special committee appointed two 
years ago to investigate the conditions of rural life 
and the peasantry. M. Witte recommends the aboli- 
tion of practically the whole system of laws ap- 
plicable to the peasants alone, which now limit and 
handicap the masses of the Russian people, and he 
would maintain in foree only such regulations as are 
for the time being necessary to protect the peasants 
against the alienation of their lands by the artifices 
of unscrupulous speculators who might prey upon 


them, 
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THE CARROLL (IOWA) PRODUCERS’ CLOB 


Iowa is leading in several educational activities 
just now. Her young superintendents are setting 
the educational world a great pace. County Super- 
intendent W. P. Johnson of Carroll. Iowa, is a man 
who is breaking old records and making new ones 
with great viger. The Carroll Producers’ Club is 
one of his achievements. He set about finding some 
way to direct the energies of boys during the sum- 
mer vacation. The boys were organized into the club 
for the purpose of raising produce with their own 
hands and by their own wit. Citizens offered the 
boys abundant land for their purpose. Land that 
had heen idle for years was selected. The boys are 
under fourteen years of age. The organization was 
effected April 6, 1903. 

On April © they planted three heds of radishes, one 
of onions, and prepared ground for potatoes. 

April 13. Every member of the club was present 
at the pianting of a field of potatoes. Two hours 
were spent. They discussed the best way of planting 
and hoeing. 

April 15. Started beds of onions and beet and ar- 
ranged for the financial needs. 

Mey 6. Prepared ground and planted mammoth 
sweet corn. 

May 12. Planted popcorn. Several boys re- 
ported starting gardens of their own at home, others 
had taken contracts to mow lawns and care for the 
gardens of others in their spare time. Boys received 
a gift of $5 from a prominent citizen to be used for 
the good of the cause. They voted to return it and 
to receive no financial aid from any one. ‘They sug- 
gested that they would let him buy their first yield 
of marketable product. 

May 19. Set out tomatoes and cabbages. When- 
ever they met—notably on Saturdays—they always 
hoed the corn and potatoes, and weeded the beds, 
keeping them scrupulously free from weeds. 

May 27. Sold six dozen radishes and forty-five 
dozen young onions. 

June 12. Superintendent Johnson visited all the 
home gurdens of the boys to see how they were kept 
and talked with the parents about the movement. 
The boys were left to work the school garden by 
themselves. Boys a bit freakish. Hoeing the corn 
and potatoes is a good deal like work. It is too much 
of a day’s work to suit and they bargain with a near- 
by farmer to plow out the corn for fifteen cents. 

June 25. Boys work with much zeal, but are full 
of fun, and talk most too freely. Farmers from far 
and near begin to visit and inspect the boys’ farm 
and give no end of unasked advice. 

July 15. Early potatoes dug and several bushels 
marketed, and the corn hoed for the last time. 
Photograph taken by a reporter from the Chronicle, 
of Chicago, who writes an article on the scheme. 

July 24. Sell fifty dozen ears of corn and several 
bushels of potatoes. Three other newspapers have 
written up the work and a scrap book is started. A 
leading business man invites the club to a picnic and 
they accept the invitation “with thanks” for July 28. 

August 5. The sweet corn gathered and sold, a 
large crop. Hon. William Jennings Bryan comes to 
Carroll to see the experiment and speaks to the boys. 

November 11. Popcorn sold, accounts made up, 
and proceeds divided among the boys, who at once 
vote to put their money in the savings bank of the 
town, adding to it as they were able. 

When the season of 1904 opened there were fifty- 
one members of the club with bank acounts. Four 
are seven years of age, seven are eight years, six are 
nine, four are ten, three are eleven, ten are twelve, 
seventeen are above twelve. Of these twenty-six 
have $20 or more in the bank. 


Fire drill is the most important feature of a large 
school. 


Sunshine is never rose-colored any more than 
whitewash is sunshine. ‘here is always life and 
transparency in sunshine. It is always helpful and 
life-giving, and is never anything of the surface. It 
is not an effort, primarily, to make things look but 


to be better. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


[Continued from page 439.] 


account of the resemblance of the branches to those of 
cherry. Bark of young shoots shining reddish brown 
spotted with many whitish, round, or oval lenticels., 
Leaf-buds reddish-brown, alternate, long, slender, acutely 
pointed in season’s shoots, projecting nearly in a 
straight line from the internode behind. Leaf-scars 
broadly triangular, more or less rounded, with three 
bundle-scars near the front margin, the middle one be- 
ing double. A stipule scar on each side the leaf-scar, 
most distinct near tip. Bark sweetly aromatic. Stami- 
nate aments terminal, large. 

White or American Ash.—Bark of young shoots mostly 
‘grayish brown or yellowish brown, smooth, except for 
the rather prominent lenticels; somewhat shiny. Buds 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, sub-spherical, gen- 
erally opposite, though sometimes a little irregular in 
this respect. Scales rusty-brown or darker; thick, and 
leathery. Terminal bud larger, each with two axillary 
buds beside it. Twigs flattened and broadened at the 
nodes. I.eaf-scars broad, with a row of bundle-scars 
back of front margin. Study the scars on earlier years’ 
growth to see the natural pruning of young twigs that 
has taken place. (Trees in Winter, 36-37.) 


Yellow Birch.—Bark of season’s shoots grayish brown, 


smooth below, but pubescent near tip. Lenticels incon- 
spicuous. Leaf-scars alternate, elevated, broadly trian- 
gular, with three bundle-scars, the central one being 
largest. T.eaf-buds rather large, brown, with margins 
of scales darker; these margins ciliate: buds ovate, 
pointed at tip. Staminate catkins deep brown, large, 
nearly an inca lon., and one-fifth of an inch in diameter. 

Glaucous Willow.—Bark of season’s shoots reddish, 
more or less discolored by black. Lenticels oval, rather 
large. J.eaf-buds shining, especially near the tip, alter- 


» ‘¢, broad and much flattened, extending parallel with 


the twig; reédish, darker at the margins. Leaf-ecars 
narrow in th« longitudinal direction, with three distinct 
bundle-sears near front margin; margins raised. Catkin 
buds much larger than leaf-buds; covered by a large 
scale. 

Witch Hazel.—The branches are generally to be easily 
recognized through the presence of the old empty fruit 
cases, which shot out the seeds the previous autumn, or 
the young developing fruits, the result of the blossoms 
of the previcus autumn. Bark of youngest shoots yel- 
lowish brown, the tips of the twigs being covered with a 
dense brownish pubescence; older parts of twigs grayish, 
spotted with whitish lenticels. Buds covered with a 
dense brown pubescence: rather slender, terminal ones 
with the appearance of having a stalk at the base. Leaf- 
sears slightly clevated, broadly heart-shaped, with three 
distinct bundle-sears in front of middle. Stipule scars 
distinct. 

Catalpa.—One of the most characteristic of twigs: 
Largs grayish leaf-scars in whorls of three’s with minute 
buds sunk in the bark directly in front of the scars. 
Leaf-scars oval with margins much elevated, and centre 
demessed. An oval row of bundle-scars midway be- 
tween margin and centre. Scales over the buds, brown, 
separated from each other. Terminal bud wanting or in- 
distinct. Bark of twigs brown or yellowish brown, with 
numerous oval whitish lenticels, often giving it a very 


spotted appearance. 
THE BATAVIA PLAN. 


My dear Dr. Winship: We have been trying the 
Batavia plan of “class-individual instruction” since the 
beginning of the year in September. The results have 
been so marked and the teachers are so enthusiastia in 
their endorsement of the plan that I thought you might 
he interested in what we were doing. 

First of all there is no teacher in our schools who 
would go hack to the old plan of class instruction. They 
have all found a new and better way, a way to give 
pupils the power to work. “The teacher says that I am 
getting along heautifully now,” said a seventh-grade 
boy to me the other day. “She helps us all now.’ This 
hoy was until very recently classed as “dull.”’ Individual 
work has caused him to find himself. In one fourth 
grade at the beginning of the year there was a division 
of pupils that read poorly in the Ward First Reader. 
The teacher has labored faithfully with them as in- 
dividuals until now they are able to do the regular work 
of. what was the highest division, reading the Third 
Reader in an acceptable manner. We have already 
saved manv and many a child from the degradat'on and 
disconragement of being placed in a lower grade, [ 
could tell you many other really marvelous things that 
the new plan has done for our schools in thig short 
period of three months, but I have told enough for you 
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to understand the great blessing that has come to our 
childrer. A prominent business man said to me re- 
cently: “You have struck the right plan. If my teach- 
ers could have shown me the way to overcome difficulties 
as the teachers are now doing, my school days would 
have been more profitable.” 

The efficacy of the system lies in its simplicity. It 
takes and uses everything that is good in the old plan. 
It tears nothing down. It merely renders the structure 
of the graded school system stronger and better. It is 
the wisest form of child study ever discovered. The 
teacher seeks to know each child, and the best way to 
know or study child cr man is to work with him, and 
talk with him as an individual. This is the only way to 
get close.to his heart. 

I have made two visits to the Batavia schocls. I went 
there a doubter. I came back convinced that in the plan 
lay the solution of many a difficult educational problem; 


a trial has proved the point. 
W. H. Holmes, Jr. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION 

The first stake locating the fair buildings was driven 
September 3, 1901. 

The site included 1,240 acres in Forest Park and ad- 
jacent lands, six miles from the Miszissippi river. 

Ground was broken for the construction of the build- 
ings by David R. Francis, president of the World’s Fair 
Commtssicn, cn December 20, 1901. 

On April 30 and May 1 and 2, 1903, formal dedicatory 
exercises were held, at which President Roosevelt and 
ex-President Cleveland spoke. 

On April 39, 1904, the exposition was formally opened 
for a period of seven months, the President starting the 
machinery by wire from the White House, and 187,793 
persons visited the grounds. 

The exposition commemorated the centennial of the 
purchase from France of the Louisiana territory, from 
which fourteen states and territories have been forme: 
beyond the Mississippi River. 

The score of large buildings contained 128 acres of ex- 
hibit floor space, far exceeding that of any other world’s 
fair. The government and nearly all the states and ter- 
ritories had special buildings, while threescore foreign 
countries and colonies were represented in exhibits. 

The entire cost is estimated at about $50,000,000, of 
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which the expenditures before the opening amounted to 
$20,000,000, including $5,000,000 appropriated by the gov- 
ernment, a like sum by St. Louis and $5,000,000 raised 
by private subscriptions, and a government loan of $4,- 
600,000, repaid from the gate receipts. 

The rest of the expenditures included cost of operation, 
the amounts paid out by state and foreign governments, 
and the expenses of exhibitors. The total attendance 
was about 18,750,000, of which 14,000,000 were paid ad- 
missions, the total receipts from which were $6,000,000. 
Large sums were received for the concessions on “The 
Pike.” 

A special feature was the Philippine exhibit, which it 
cost the government ard the exposition company nearly 
$1,000,000 to install and which attracted many visitors. 

The International Press Parliament, held in May, and 
the Peace Congress, under the auspices of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, in September, were conspicuous 
assemblages. 

Nearly all the days of the period the exposition Jasted 
were devoted to especial purposes. A week in August 
was set apart for the state of Missouri. 4 

The largest single day’s attendance was on St. Louis 
day, September 15. 

President Rooseve]t paid a visit to the fair on Noveim- 
ber 26, and with his party spent a day in a survey of the 
most attractive features. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


HARVEST-TIDE IN ARGENTINA. 


While we are just entering the portals of winter in 
this northern jatitude, it is just nearing the harvest-t de in 
‘he Southern hem‘sphere. And Argentina is rejoicing 
over the prospect of a bountiful ingathering. A much 
larger area has been sown to wheat and linseed than ever 
before. Ail the indications point to normal conditions 
for the present harvest. The bureau of agriculture of 
Argentina estimates that the new wheat crop will be 
rbout 120,000,000 bushels, and the linseed about 1,000,000 
tons. After making ample allowance for home consump- 
tion and ceed for next year’s sowing, it is believed that 
Argentina will have about 85,000,000 bushels of wheat 
for export, and about 750,000 tons of linseed. The chief 
difficulty in caring for the abundant harvest is the 
cearcity of laborers, even though the rate of wages is at 
the top notch, 


MINNESOTA FOREST RESERVE. 


Years ago ahout 3,000,900 acres of forest land was set 
aside for the Chippewa Indians in Northern Minnesota. 
Afterwards the Indians ceded these forests back to the 
government for a handsome remuneration. Now the goy- 
ernment has set aside 225,000 acres of this large tract of 
pine as a Forest Reserve. Whatever pine will hereafter 
be eut on this reserve, it will be done under the inspec- 
tion and control of the Bureau of Forestry, instead of 
leaving it to the destructive will of the lumberers. The 
land of this vast reserve will be kept absolutely free 
from both sale and settlement, so that the forests may be 
preserved in the best possible condition. 


NEW YORK’S REAL ESTATE. 


It is told on the best authority that the whole island 
of Manhattan was bought from the Indians for $24. 
From that early day to the present real estate on the 
island has been increasing in value at a rapid rate, wntil 
now in some sections of New York it has reached an al- 
most fabulous sum. Parcels of land in the financial dis- 
trict are now held at $100 a square foot. Robert EF. 
Dowling, an expert in real estate, predicts that in a few 
vears there will he 10,000,000 peop’e within a radius of 
twenty miles from the city hall, and that within twenty 
years land in the business district will bring {590 a 
square foot. ‘That will beat the best gold mine on earth, 


GREAT VESSEIS FOR THE GREAT LAKES. 


Those who in the season of navigation have seen the 
almost wnending procession of freight vessels on the 
Great Lakes have sometimes wondéred how such a vast 
fleet could possibly find remunerative employment. Bui 
more ard larger vessels are being built. Three gig:nt'c 
freighters, over 500 feet long, fifty-five feet beam, and 
thirty feet deep, are now contracted for, and will be con- 
structed at Lorain and Wyandotte. These three vessels 
will cost $1,300,000, and will move at cne trip more than 
30,000 net tons of cargo, or about 1,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. They are to go cn the Duluth and Lake Erie 
route. It is an interesting fact that while the largest 
lake freighters ten years ago were built to carry 2,500 
sross tons each, these new vessels are designed to carry 
more than 8,500 gross tons apiece. Such a fact as this 
Suggests something of the enormous carrying trade of 
the unsalted yeas of the interior, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. With Selected Bibliographies. By Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley, Stanford University. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 6x10. 260. pp. 
Half the pages left for notes. Illustrated. 

This is the most complete and valuable book of sug- 
gestions, and references in the study of education that 
— appeared. Education is studied as a phase of civili- 
zation. 

The illustrations of ancient and mediaeval schools are 
better than have ever before been brought together. The 
close classification of bibliography is a notable contribu- 
tion to the progress of educational research. 

The leaving of half the pages blank for additional in- 
formation as it may come into the possession of stu- 
dent and teacher is a valuable feature of the work. A 
close connection is maintained between the history of 
tbe civilization of a people and the ideas on and 
rrogress of education among them. Significant 
political events, changes in religious ideas, the attitude 
of the leaders toward the great problems, the progress 
ef scientific discovery and invention, and the rise and 
progress of the scientific method and national spirit are 
considered as a background for the study of the history 
of educational theories and practice. An attempt is 
made. to separate what was mere theory from what 
was actual practice; what was particular or local from 
what was generai; to set the work of the theor’sts and 
the reformers in a proper relation to one another and to 
the times in which they lived. Only the slightest out- 
line of the history of education in America is given, just 
enough to shew the relation of the European develop- 
ment to our own, this subject being dealt with in an- 
other course, 

With such a Syllabus the student starts with the ad- 
vantage ot knowing what is to be done and how to find 
the materials in a library with which to work. He 
spends his energies in working to a purpose. Proper 
names, dates, important facts, names of authors, the 
titles of hooks are all down in his working outline. No 
class time is wasted in copying such information from 
dictation, and no vexaticus delays occur at the library 
from having misunderstocd a title or misspelled a proper 
name. In the clags note-taking the student is freed from 
the necesecity of attempting to make an abstract of the 
lecture, and can concentrate his attention more fu'ly 
upon what the lecturer says. Much of the class note- 
taking done by students, in courses where they have no 
text-bock or outline to follow, is not particularly profit- 
— The nctes are usually an imperfect abstract of the 
ecture, 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By F. V. N. Painter, 
Roanoke College, Va. International Education Series. 
Edited by Dr. W. T. Harris. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth. 408 pp. Price, $1.20, net. ‘ 
For seventeen years the “History of Fducation,’’ by 

Dr. Painter, has been a standard work; and now we we!- 

come the revised, enlarged, and mostly re-written edition 

of this work. It is a careful, extended and admirab‘e 
philosophical and historical view of systematic educa- 
tion through the centuries from the beginnings in 

China, India, and Persia, through the Hebrews, Greeks, 

and Romans down to mcdern times, It is not an argu- 

ment or series of arguments for or aga'nst any of the 
great scheols of educational theory. 

As always in the Internaticnal Education Series the 
preface by Dr. Harris is one of the most brilliant fea- 
tures, though wholly incidental He says in part:— 

“This work takes up the subjset from the standpoint of 
the history of civilization. Fach state has evolved a 
system of education in conformity with the fundamental 
idea of its civilization. We learn to lock for the exp'an- 
ation of the system of education in the national ideal 
as revealed in its religion, art, social customs, and form 
of government. A new phase of civilization demands a 
new system of education. The schcol is needed to re- 
enforce the other institutions, and accordingly in modern 
times gets expansion and modification for this object. 
it is in the study of civilization as a whole that we learn 
to comprehend the organization of the schools of a 
country. 

“The attention of the reader is called to the contrast 
between the spirit of education as it existed in Asia and 
that in Europe. Subjection to authority is the principle 
or which most stress is laid in the former. The devel- 
opment of the individual seems to he the constantly 
growing tendency in the latter, and especially in its colo- 
nies. Absolute rulers, castes, parental government, and 
ethical ccedes, form the chief themes of interest in 
Oriental education. Personal adventure, its celebration 
in works of art, the growth of constitutional forms of 
government that protect the individual from the crushing 
might of paternalism, free thonght, its organization into 
science—these are the features that attract us in the 
civilizaticn of the Occident, and which explains its edu- 
caticnal systems. 

“In the struggle between the study of the ‘humanities’ 
and the study of the ‘moderns’ (or science. modern lJan- 
gnages, modern literature, and history), we have reached 
the process that still goes on in our own day unadjusted 
by the discovery of a common ground that conserves the 
merits of hoth tendencies. In Chinese education, with 
its exclusive training of the memory, in the study of 
Latin and Greek among modern European nations, and. 
indeed, in such trivial matters as the study of English 
spelling. with its lack of consistency and its strain on 
the mechanical memory, we see the same educational 
effects obtained. Memory is the faculty that subordi- 
rates the present under the past, and its extensive tradn- 
ing develops a habit of mind that holds by what is pre- 
scribed, and recoils from the new and untried. In 
short, the educational curriculum that lays great Stress 
on memorizing produces a class of conservative people. 
On the other hand, the studies that develop original 


powers of observation, and especially a scientific mind, 

devoted to Nature and neglecting human history, pro- 

Auce a radical, not to say revolutionizing, tendency. 
“The study of the wisdom of the race, the acceptance of 

the heritage of the past life of the race, is essential to 
save the new generation from repeating all the steps 
traveled on the way hitherto. This necessitates the 
grounding of education in a study of the humanities. 
On the other hand, if this load of prescription is not to 
be a millstone that crushes out all spontaneity from the 
rising generation, there must be a counter-movement 
whose principle is the scientifie spirit, approaching the 
world of Nature and the world of institutions with the 
free attitude of science and individual investigation. 
which accepts only the results that can be demonstrated 
or verified by its own activity, and enjoys therefore a 
feeling of self-recognition in its acquisitions. In science, 
man is Joubly active: on the one hand, seizing and in- 
ventorying the particular fact or event; on the other 
hand, subsuming it under a universal principle that in- 
volves cansal energy and a law of action. The act of 
cubsumption gives the mind special gratification because 
it feels set free from the limited instance and elevated 
to the realm of principle, wherein it sees the energy that 
creates all instances, and contains them all petentially 
within itself. Hence, the spirit of revolution that is 
gaining so powerful a hold of society in the most recent 
times. The spirit of science is contagious, and impels 
toward complete emancipation from the past. But 
ecierce has made comperatively little progress in the 
social and political departments, and, besides this, no 
one is born with science, nor is it possible for one to at- 
tain it in early youth. Hence. it is necessary to retain 
the prescriptive element in education, and to insist upon 
implicit ohedience to prescribed rule at first. There 
must be a gradual transition over to self-government 
and free scientific investigation.” 

GRAPHOLOGY. By Clifford Howard. Philadelphia: 
The Penn Publishing Company. Cloth. 215 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

It has been strenuously maintained that there is a 
close relationship hetween the penman and his penman- 
ship. And this author, after an elaborate study of this 
belief for year, gives us the conclusions he has reached. 
His coreclusions, while merely speculative, are-full of en- 
tertainment and also information of its kind, that can- 
not fail to challenge attention from any one interested in 
a theme of this nature. 


GERSTACKER’S GERMELSHAUSEN. Edited by Law- 
rence A. McJ.outh, professor of German in New York 
University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 
124 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

Gerstacker was a globe trotter, and in a vivid and en- 
tertaining manner wrote out his experiences in foreign 
lanes. But his “Germelshausen” is perhaps the best of 
his stories, the scenes in which are drawn from German 
life. His style is vivid, and h's German pure. The pre?- 
ent edition, with text, notes, and vocabulary, is specially 
intended to meet the needs of beginners in the study of 
German. - 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by Charles Cot- 
tor. Edited with biographical introduction by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. Cloth. 380 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

The essavs cf Montaigne belong te thé most cele- 
brated writings of the sixteenth century, and the crit’c 
Hallam observed that the great Frenchman’s literary im- 
portance largely results from the share which his mind 
had in influencing other minds, coeval and subsequent. 
His terse utterances and naive opinions formed a new 
schocl in essay writing, and resulted in a serie: of p:pers 
on miscellaneous topics which can be read after a lapse 
of over three centuries with pleasure and profit. We find 
him talking about “Liars” “Sorrow,” “Friendship,” 
“Solitude,” “Fear,” “Cruelty,” “Glory,” “Anger,” “Bcoks,” 
and a seore of other topics which present as many differ- 
ent sides to-day as when he picked them up. And in 
whatever direction he turned, his remarkably wide reid- 
ing stood him in good stead. Heretof-re, editions of 
Monitaigne have been bulky and exhaustive. The pres- 
ent little volume is adapted to the general reader’s need. 
It selects the best and most typical of the essays, frees 
them from the encumbhering notes, and presents a fluent, 
continuous reading page. 

A FIRST BOOK OF ALGEPRA. By Superintendent John 
W. Hopkins and P. H. Underwood, both of Galveston. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth, 242 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This is, indeed, a first book in algebra, a beginmers’ 
book, a generalized arithmetic, and may well be begun in 
the upper grammar grade. It avoids the ordinary diffi- 
culty of the subject as presented to students. It graphi- 
cally illustrates the fundamental rules, laws, and facts 
as they appear in arithmetic and concrete geometry be- 
fore they expand into algebra. The authors have suc- 
ceeded in making algebra as real as geometry, In brief, 
this algebra is the embodiment in tangible form of some 
things that have’heen spoken of as an end every way 
desirable. It has innumerable examples and problems, 
every advance step is so fully illustrated, every explana- 
tion is so clear that the student has no possible excuse 
for not seeing his way readily from step to step through 
the a b ec and x y z of this branch of mathematics. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘** Moral Education.” By Edward Howard Griggs. New York: B. 
W. Huebsch. 

‘Memoir of Rosamond Davenport-Hill.”” By Ethel E. Metcalfe. 
Price, $1.00. New York: Longmans. Green & Co. 

** The Folk-Lore Readers.” A Primer. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. 
Chicago: Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover. 

* Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning."’ Edited by Eliza- 
beth Lee, Price, 35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“ Julius Caesar.” Edited by Charlotte Porter aud Helen Clarke, 
Price, 50 gents, New York; T, ¥, Crowell] & Co, 
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Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate keeps the mind clear, 
the nerve steady and the 
body strong—a boon to the 
overworked officeman, 
teacher and student. 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo! author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
snese contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26-30: National Federaticn oi 
Commercial Teachers, Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Robert C. Spencer, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

December 26-31: The California State 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

December 27-28-29, 1904: New Jersey 
State Teachers’ Association, Trenton. 
President, W. Collom Cook, Mount 
Holly. Secretary, Lewis W. Wooley, 
Trenton. 

December 27-29: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lansing. President, 
Professor S. B. Laird, Ypsilanti> secre- 
tary, Superintendent E. D. Palmer, West 
Bay city. 

December 27, 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. President, 

_E. W. Walker, Delavan; secretary, 
Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28-29: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 

December 27-28-29: Joint meeting of the 
Asscciated Academic Principals; Coun- 
cil of Grammar School Principals; 
Science Teachers’ Association: Training 
Teachers’ Conference, and Drawing 
Teachers’ Club of the state cf New 
York, Syracuse. 

December 28-30: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association, Corsicana. President, J. 
G. Wooten, Paris; secretary, C. Q. Bar- 
ton, Decatur. 

December 28-29-20: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis. 

December 29-30-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Secretary, R. J. Tighe, Asheville, N. C. 

February 28-March 1-2, 1905: Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, N. E. A., Mil- 
wankee. 

July 3-11: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, 
N. J. Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Win- 
ona, Minn. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


HANOVER. The annual catalog of the 
ccllege issued December 20 is a book of 
332 pages, or twelve pages more than the 
eatalog of last year. In fact, the books 
have increased in size fora number of 
years. 

The number of students enrolled is 926, 
or fifty-six more than last year. The di- 
vision by classes in the academic depart- 
Graduate students, 


ment is as follows: 
thirty; seniors, 145: juniore, 170; sopho- 
mores, 257; freshmen, 255. 

In the graduate schools the membership 
is as follows: Tuck school, sixteen; 
Thayer school for civil engineering, 
thirty-one: medical school, sixty; sum- 


mer school, ninety-eight. 
In the distribution by states Massachu- 
setts leads with 371, and New Hampshire 


is second with 243. Vermont has seventy- 
three; Illinois, fifty-three; New York, 
forty-eight; Maine, forty-five; Connecti- 


eut, twenty-three; Ohio, fourteen; Rhode | 


Island, eight; Colorado, six; Missouri, six; 
New Jersey, six; Pennsylvania, four; 
Canada, three; District of Columbia, 
three; Wisconsin, three; Kansas, two; 
Michigan, two, and Delaware, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, New 
Mexico, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, 
and Washington have one each. 

The Easter vacation is twelve days later 
this year than last, not beginning until 
April 12 and lasting until April 25. 

SUNCOOK. At a meeting of the school 
boards of the supervisory district of Pem- 
broke, Allenstown, and Pittsfield, held 
here December 17, the resignation of 
Frank Howe Benedict as superintendent, 
to take effect January 1, next, was ac- 
cepted. 

Leon O. Merrill was elected to fill the 
vacancy. Mr. Merrill is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, of the New Hamp- 
shire Normal school, and the Harvard 
Summer school, and comes most highly 
recommended. He is at present teaching 
at Osterville, Mass. 

BERLIN. Fire destroyed the high 
school building at Berlin December 15 
with a loss of nearly $20,000. There was 
an insurance of $11,000. The cause of the 
fire is swpposed to have been a defec ive 
flue. 

With the exception of a piano and some 
books, none of the contents of the build- 
ing was saved. 


YERMONT. 


THETFORD. By the will of the late 
Gilbert I. Hood of Lawrence, Mass., 
$10,000 is left in trust for Thetford Acad- 
emy. 

MONTPELIER. The next annual meet- 
ing of the Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Montpelier October 
19, 20, 21, 1905. It is expected that the 
meeting will be held in the State house. 


NEWSPAPERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In the public schools nowadays a great 
deal of attention is paid to what goes by 
the name of current topics. The pupils 
are taught not only the three R’s and 
other things from books, but also are 
given instruction along broader and 
searcely less useful lines. The old-fash- 
ioned readers, numbered from one to six, 
were just specimens of literature graded 
as to the hard words contained, and con- 
veyed no particular information. Now- 
adays the advanced instruction makes the 
exercises in reading equally good, but the 
subiect matter is instructive in itself. 
History and current events are taught in 
this way and the scholars get a double 
benefit. The new reading lesson has 
many advantages over the old, and the 
pupi!ls learn something of American his- 
tory, something about wars, if there are 
any raging, and so of the coumiries en- 
gaged in the contest, and in a word are 
given at least some idea of what is going 
on in the world. 

At the annual teachers’ institute of one 
of the leading counties in Pennsylvania 
the other day it was decided to ask the 
schools to subscribe to a morning news- 
paper, the design being to have selections 
read every day as a regular exercise. The 
end to be attained is not only to make the 
pupils proficient in miscellaneous reading 
invelving a larger variety of words and a 
more extended vocabulary, but as well to 
give them instruction as to what is going 
on in the world. It makes the reading ex- 
ercises more interesting and hence more 
valuable on its own account. A few words 
of explanation by the teacher relative to 
the record of important events conveys 
information that has a present and prac- 
tical usefulness to the pupils. The morn- 
ing paper brings the latest news, and the 
scholars thus keep steady pace with the 
progress of events. The Pennsylvania 
teachers are not the first to introduce 
newspapers in the schools, though per- 
haps it is the first instance where a whole 
county has made it a uniform pian.—- 
Utica Press. 


NIAGARA FALIS 
can be seen without extra charge if 
tickets read via Michigan Central rail- 
road, as stop-over of ten days is allowed; 
or a most comprehensive and satisfactory 


view of the Great Cataract can be had 
from the car window, while en route, if 
time is limited. For illustrated folder 


write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. Agent, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASS8OCIA- 


TION—SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The executive committee, after care- 
fully considering all of the invitations re- 
ferred to them by the board of directors 
at the St. Louis meeting, have, by unani- 
mous vote, selected Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, N. J., as the place of meet- 
ing for the forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Educational Associa- 
tien, July 3 to 7, 1905. 

The two connecting municipalities, 
under the joint name of Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove, unite in extending the in- 
vitation to the associaticn. A local ex- 
ecutive committee has alteady been ap- 
pointed as follows: Chairman of execu- 
tive ecmmittee, T. Frank Appleby: chair- 


man of committee on hotels, H. 
J. Rockafeller; chairman of finance 
committee, R. <A. Tusting; chair- 


man of committee on halls and places cf 
meeting, F. S. Shepherd; chairman of 
railroad committee, B S. Keator; chair- 
man of entertainment committee, F. L. 
Ten Proeck. 

Sub-committees will be organized to 
care for other interests and to provide for 
the work cf the convention and the en- 
tertainment of the members. 

The Coleman house in Asbury Park will 
be the headquarters of the executive com- 
mittee. All general sessions will be held 
in the Ocean Grove auditorium. Depart- 
ment meetings will be assigned to halls 
and churches centrally located in both 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove. 

The railroads of the passenger depar:- 
ment of the Trunk Line Association have 
granted a round-trip rate to Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove amounting to one fare 
to New York city plus three dollars and 
thirty-five cents ($2.00 membership fee, 
$1.85 covering round-trip rate from New 
York to place of meeting, and validation 
of ticket by joint agents), with provisions 
fer extension of tickets, on the depo it- 
plan, to September 1, 1905: Arrangements 
will also be made at New York city for de- 
posit and extension of tickets that have 
heen previously validated for the return 
trip at Asbury Park. } 

This rate has been tendered to connect- 
ing lines as a basing rate, and will doubt- 
less be concurred in and adopted by the 
several passenger associations, and pro- 
portionate rates granted from all points 
in their respective territories. 

Full announcement of railroad rates 
from all states, ticket conditions, and ex- 
cursions to follow the convention will be 
made in the program-bulletin to be issued 
about April 1, 1905. 

The department presidents will held a 
meeting in Chicago, Ill., December 30 and 
31, for conference with the president of 
the asscciation in organizing the various 
programs for the forty-fourth convention. 

Fresident, William H. Maxwell, New 
York, N. Y.; secretary, Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. / 


BETTER THAN INDEPENDENT 
TRAVEL. 


The Temple Muropean tours, organized 
and directed by Rev. and Mrs. L. D. 


Temple new of Watertown, Mass., con- 
tinue on their fifth season in 1905, the 
first one sailing from New York June 27 
by the Hamburg-American Line steamer, 
Prinz Oscar, using first saloon accommo- 
dations. These are select tours of not 
less than two months’ duration at a cost 
of from $259 to $390. The Ten:ple plan ‘s 
original. There are many teachers 
and others who would like to see 
the wonders and historic places of 
the old world, who yet. are de- 
barred by pecuniary reasons. This 
phase of the case has been recognized by 
the Rev. and Mrs. Temple, who have had 
many years’ experience in conducting 
parties to Europe. According to their 
plan a person begins to pay for a tour at 
once. Every month or otherwise, as 
agreed, a stipulated sum, say $10 more cr 
less, is sent to Mr. and Mrs, Temple. This 
money as fast as received will he de- 
posited in a Trust company. Mr. and 
Mrs. Temple bind themselves not to with- 
draw the money belonging to any individ- 
val until the owner has decided upon a 
tour and the date of sailing. All amounts 
thus paid in may be withdrawn by the 
owner at any time previous to deciding 
upon his or her tour. After notice has 
been given of the tour which is desired, 
and herths have been reserved, all moneys 
deposited with Mr. and Mrs. Temple will 


be returned on demand except the 
amount deposited by them with. the 
steamship company in reservation of 


berths, and this amount will he returned 
in full as soon ag the berths are resold by 
the company. When $200 has thus been 
paid in by any person, such person shall 


be entitled to a $250 Temple. Standard 
Summer tour, provided such person shall 
give a bankable note (due in six or eight 
months, and payable in instalments, ir 
desired.) for the balance of $50. By this 
Plan any salaried person without much 
self denial may in two years or less se- 
cure a trip to Europe, or lay up and w'th- 
draw a neat sum for any other purpose if 
preferred. The itinerary, now in the 
hands of the printers, will be sent on ap- 
plication, and the Rev. and Mrs. Temple 
will be glad to answer any inquiries. 
Rey. Mr; Temple is an alumnus of the 
University of Chicago; has beon pas‘or of 
important churches in Michigan, Ver- 
mont, New York, and New Jersey. Mrs. 
Temple is a well-known club woman, or- 
genizer cf the Woman’s clubs at Brat le- 
boro, Vt., and Flemington, N. J., and is 
ex-president of the Vermont State Feder- 
ation of Women’s Clubs. The propositicn 
is not a'together a business one on the 
part of the projectors, although it must 
be conducted on business lines; but it is: 
their wish to place European travel wi h- 
in the reach of cultivated people of: 
moderate means and small but regular 
salaries. The conductors of the Temple 
tours for 19°5, expcrienced travelers, and 
conscientious, intelligent, and competent 
men, are: Rev. William Henry Chap- 
man, Ehnira, N. Y.; Rev. Linn E 
Wheeler, New Brunswick, N. J.: Rev. J. 
W. Rogan, D. D., Flemington, N. J.; Rev 
Professor A. S. Carrier, D. D., Ch'e>go, 
Ill.: Rev, W. B. Greenway, Newark, N. J. 
and Monsieur Valere Lequin, Paris, 
France, 


What Is Daus’ Tip- 


TO PRUVK that Daus’ “ Tin-To 
is the best and simplest device 


Written and 50 Sopres from type- 
written original, we will ship 


days’ trial. 

4 discount of 3: or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 

Vaus Building, 111 Jchn St., New York City 


MAP 


OF 
NEW ENGLAND 
40 x 58 inches. 


Lithographed in colors. 

This is a fine map and ought to be in every 
school. 

MOUNTED ON CLOTH AND ROLLERS, $2.00 

IN SPRING ROLLER CASE, - -~ - $3.00 


We will send the map to any school on approval,. 
for examination, to be returned if not satisfactory. 


THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO.. 
4430 MARKET STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OUTLINE STUDY OF EVANGELINE 


Very helpful to reader, teacher and class. 
Uniform with our series of Outline Studies 
in College English, by Maud Elma Kingsley. 


Price 15 cents, postpaid 
THE PALMER COMPANY 
Publishers of Education 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Information. 
27-29 West 23d St. 


v New York. v 


PUBLISHIN 


N. B. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
.... ... BOSTON, MASS. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »w® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 


Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’l Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 


Making 100 copies pen- 


complete dupliator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BERTHA HAZARD’S THREE YEARS WITH THE 


247 pages. 


50 cents net, postpaid 


A Text-book of poetry to be memorized by children during the first years in school 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


MORE THAN A HALF CENTURY. 


A fairly good proof of the standing in 
the business world of a firm is the fact 
that it can, for year after year, not only 
hold its own but make large and constant 
increase in a locality whence, speaking 
trom a business point of view, “all but it 
had fled”; that it really cannot find the 
time to follow the trend of  lLuwsiness 
houses until fairly driven to it by sheer 


W. SCHLEMMER OF HAMMACHER, SCHLEM- 
MER & CO. 


necessity for more room. This is the 
history of the hardware firm, best known 
in educational circles through the manual 
training tools, which, are among its 
strongest features, of Hammacher, 


Schlemmer & Co., which has just moved 
from the R- ‘vy in New York, famed in 
song and «'ory, to a fine modern block, 
built for the firm and occupied entirely by 


it, at Fourth avenue and Thirteenth 
street, but a stone’s thrown from Union 
square, 

When the business was started on the 
Bowery in 1848, that thoroughfare was 
the heart of the best trade of all kinds in 
New York. Its dry goods stores catered 
to the richest families and its denizens 
were among the most respectab’e. The 
giants in the world of drama, Forrest, and 
the elder Booth, and Charlot:e Cushman, 
those whose places have never been filled, 
played in its theatres. 

Fifty-five years have shown marvelous 
changes, all of which have been seen by 
this ever-young firm, which was a fairly 
old one when hosts of those who, in 1861, 
“ran wid de machine” and gave the local- 
ity a somewhat unenvious notoriety, 
proved to be among the best supporters 
of the Union, and died in its defense. 
Another unique feature of the firm is the 
fact that its active head began as an 
errand boy at $2 a week, five vears after 
the business was established on the site 
just abandoned. 

A. Hammacher came into the firm, and 
gave it his name in 1859, and W. 
Schlemmer was taken into partnership in 
1867 after serving fourteen years as an 
employee, In 1883 he had come to own 
the greater part of the business, and in 
1892 assumed full control, his partners 
retiring from active participation in its 
affairs. Mr. Schlemmer is now about 
sixty-four years old. He was born in 
Westphalia in 1841, began work for the 
firm of which he is now head when he 
was twelve years old, and has never, in 
the nearly fifty-two vears which have in- 
tervened, engaged in any other business. 
He is a man alive in every fibre, keeping 
thoroughly familiar with modern 
methods. Even that is not a fair state- 
ment; rather should it be said he inan- 
gurates many modern methods and is a 
teacher rather than follower. 

The firm does not conduct an or- 
dinary hardware business, although 
it earries everything in the hard- 
ware line, the specialty being fine 
tools, and direct dealing with the 

\ consumer. Piano makers, makers 
of tine machinery, of scientific in- 
. struments, and teachers of manual 
» training are among its largest cus- 
tomers. Manual training tcols will, 
of course, appeal most largely to 
our readers. Those of both do- 
mestic and foreign manufacture are 
earried, some of the latter being un- 
duplicatable in this country except at 
the store of Hammacher, Schiem- 
mer & Co. 
There are many mistaken ideas 

in the world, among them that “a 

peor workman with good tocls can 

do a good job,” or that ‘‘a good 

workman can do a good job with 
poor tools.” A third idea, which has 
passed into frequent practice, if not inte 
an aphorism, is that a heginner shou'd 
not have the best tools. There are none 
others who need them so much, and su- 
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perintendents of manual training schools 
are beginning to wake to the fact. 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. believe 
that if pupils are to be taught to properly 
handle tools, they should have proper 
tools to handle, and those it sends to the 
schools are of the same kind and quality 
as are sold tomen and women all over the 
country doing the finest work in the manu- 
factures and the arts, whether it is bwild- 
ing a house, a locomotive, an inlaid cabi- 
net, or doing artistic carving. 

This feature of the business has .been 
the subject of deep and special study as 
to needs and the methods of meeting 
them. Quality is, and always has been, 
the firm’s hobby, and it has never yet 
sent out a pcor tool knowingly, or failed 
to réplace it if it has been sent unknow- 
ingly. This fact has now become widely 
known. For New York city schocls the 
firm furnishes all but a very small per- 
centage of the tools, and sends great 
quantities all over the country. These 
teols are selected, first, with reference to 
quality, and second, with particular ref- 
erence to their adaptability for students’ 
use. Tools for ordinary carpentry. for 
wood-carving, clay-modeling, and plaster- 
carving tools, and the tools and material 
for Venetian bent iron work, are carried—- 
tools for everything, in fact. Benches, 
lathes, power-saws, etc., class, of course, 
as tools. ‘The best carving tools to-day in 
use are those made by S. J. Addis of 
London, for whom Hammacher, Schlem- 
mer & Co. are the agents. One specially 
desirable set of the Addis carving tools 
contains tweive handled and sharpened 
pieces. Ten of them are gouges and 
chisels of different sizes, depths, and 
shapes. In addition, there is a washita 
oil stone, a washita round-edge slip, an 
Arkansas triangular file, a special Ar- 
kansas carving tool slip, amd a carvers 
marker, 

The new ‘building is large and light, 
with eight stories and every floor full of 
interesting material. A walk through it 
isa pleasure toa mechanic or the non-me- 
chanical but intelligent observer. It is 
convenient of access, and in the heart of 
the district for the sale of educational 
supplies, whether it be books or hand- 
saws, and a much better display of goods 
is permitted than at the old store. The 
place is so like a well ordered exposition 
exhibit that one’s hand goes instinctively 
to his pocket to pay an admission fee. 
Certainly matters mechanical take on 
greater significance thereafter to the ob- 
server. 

The firm sends out elaborate catalogs to 
responsible parties, that is, to those who 
apply out of motives beyond mere curiosiiy. 

School superintendents,men and women, 
boys and girls studying the arts and crafts 
can get a better assortment of too's 
through this house than at any other 
place in the country, and can save much 
money besides. Should application be 
made through the medium of this article 
the firm and the publishers of this paper 
would be glad to have the fact mentioned. 


BOSTON AMUSEMENTS. 


THE TREMONT. 

George Ade’s brilliant comedy, “The 
County Chairman,” continues to be the 
biggest hit of the season, and the Tre- 
mont Theatre is nightly filled with ap- 
plauding audiences. This admirable 
transcript of life in the Middle West, 
with its portrayal of quaint characters, 
its homely philosophy and wit, repre- 
sent the best efforts of Mr. Ade, who is 
beyond all eradventure the greatest 
living humorist. So many are the happy 
features in “The County Chairman,” it 
is unnecessary to dilate upon them, 
There is romance, sentiment, and great 
big stirring spectacular features, which 
never fail to please the eye, as well as 
the ear. Every lover of comedy should 
not fail to see this excellent example of 
light comedy, portrayed as it is by one 
of the most capable organizations ever 
assembled in a play of this type. Con- 
cerning the principal actors of “The 
County Chairman,” nothing but praise 
has been accorded them, and Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, Willis Sweatnam, Frances Ring, 
Grace Fisher, and others divide honors 
in this brilliant ensemble. 

KEITH'S. 

The opening week of the New Year 
will bring to Keith’s one of the strong- 
est lists of vaudeville entertainers ever 
scheduled, The Four Mortons (Sam, 
Kitty, Paul, and Clara), the cleverest 
quartette of comedians, dancers, and 
singers in the varieties, will appear. 
Others are Mary Dupont and company, 
in a new comedy sketch, “A Leap Year 
Leap"; Carter and Bluford, lively “real 
coon” singers and dancers; Jules and 
Ella Garrison, noted burlesquers, in “An 
Ancient Roman,” with special and ap- 
propriate scenery; Elmer Tenley, Irish 
dialect comedian and_ singer; Luigi 
Dell'Oro, European novelty musician 
(first appearance in America); and the 
Orpheus comedy four, one of the best 
organizations of comedians and vocalists 
in the business. The children will be 
specially entertained by 
poodles, a troupe of wonderful little 
dogs, and the latest comedy picture in 
the biograph, “The Chicken Thief,” will 
be exhibited for the first time. 


CRUEL EXECUTION. 
There’s a lady in Kalamazoo, 
Who bites all her oysters in two; 

For she feels a misgiving, 
Should any be living, 
They’d kick up a hullabaloo, 


WHEN LOVE SHUDDERS. 


“Tove laughs at locksmiths.” Well he 
may, 
They’re naught to dread, he knows, 
But, as the things to breed delay, 
He laughs not at trousseaux. 
—Sunset Magazine. 


EDUCATION IN ITS 25th YEAR 


Leading high-class monthly magazine 
devoted to secondary school interests. 
$3.00 a year, 35 cents a number. Sample 
for six two-cent stamps. 

Your Tuemry, if you are to write or speak 
on any educational subject, is probably 
treated by experts in some back number or 
numbers of Education, which we could send 
to you for 35 cents each, 

THE PALMER COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St., = Boston, Mass. 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


MASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further 5 heey apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


STATE | NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, W. P. BECKWITH.’ 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBurRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


| ALL THE WAY BY WATER 


VIA 


JOY 


LIN 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 

BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 


B. D. PITTS, Agt., 308 Congress St., Boston. 
Phone Main 6460. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


An interesting and profitable conference 
has just been concluded at Wellesley, rep- 
resentatives of student government in the 
different women’s colleges having met 
with the Wellesley Association to com- 
pare systems and discuss preblems. Two 
especially important meetings have been 
held. At the first of these, in college hall 
chapel, each visiting president spoke 
briefly of student government in her own 
college, touching~ particularly upon the 
organization of the association, its juris- 
diction, rules, and regulations. The sec- 
ond gathering, for more detailed compari- 
son and discussion, took place at the Phi 
Sigma house, the attendance being con- 
fined to the visiting representatives and 
the executive and advisory boards of the 
Wellesley Association. Miss Poynter, the 
Weliesiey president, was elected chair- 
man; Miss Lynde of Bryn Mawr, secre- 
tary. The first subject discussed was or- 
ganization, the nature of the original 
charter, duties and power of officers, and 
the time and number of regular meetings. 
The especial points raised were the ten 
o'clock “lights out” rule—found to exist 
now in only two of the eleven colleges 
represented-—the enforcement of quict in 
dormitories and recitation halls, penal- 
ties, government of students not resident 
on the campus, church attendance, control 
in academic matters—leading to a d.scus- 
sion of a “cut” system—and control over 
the social life of the students. It was de- 
cided that a copy of the secretary’s min- 
utes of this meeting be sent to each col- 
lege representative, and also that each 
president send a copy of the charter, con- 
stitution and by-laws, and rules and regu- 
lations of her college association to each 
of the colleges represented in the con- 
ference. The conference voted a recom- 
mendation to the student organizations 
represented that a second meeting be held 
next year to consider the organization of 
a permanent federation of Student Gov- 
ernment associations in women’s colleges. 

Colleges represented in the conference 
and names of delegates are as follows: 
Bryn Mawr—Miss Jynde, Miss Arm- 
strong; Mt. Holyoke—Miss Buck, Miss 
Pettee; Wilson—Miss Shulkz, Miss Bail: 
Woman’s College of Baltimore—Miss Os- 
born, Miss Burt; Brown (Pembroke Hall) 
—Miss Ross, Miss Eddy; Simmons—Miss 
Clarke, Miss King; Barnard—Miss Hutch- 
ipson, Miss Plate; Wells—Miss Davidson, 
Miss Smith; Vassar—Miss Hiscox, Miss 
Fink: Cornell—Miss Crawford; Wellesley 
—Miss Poynter, Miss Cook, Miss Leavens, 
and Miss Kleigemhagen. 

The percentage of elergymen to the 
whole number of graduates of Yale is only 
nine per cent.,the percentage of lawyers is 
twenty-four and one-half per cent., that 
of doctors nine per cent.; while the differ- 
ent pranches of business occupy 4,816 of 
the 12.665 graduates, or about thirty-e'ght 
per cent. In fact, the increase of alumni 
now going into business instead of the 
professions, particularly the ministry, is 
perhape the most marked feature of the 
ratalog. Education, government serv-ce, 
and medicine, it will be noted, seem to 
take about a constant proportion of the 
graduates. Little change for fifiy years 
is noted in this respect. 

The representation by states among the 
Yale alumni places New York in the lead 
with 2,542, while Connecticut is second 
with 2.578. Illinois has 716, Missouri 248, 
California 281, Colorado 140, Texas sixty- 
eight, Kentucky ninety-seven. There are 
in foreign countries residing 381 gradu- 
ates, and sixty-two graduates in Alaska 
and the insular posse:sions. By cities the 
representation is as follows: — 

New York, 2,225; New Haven, 1,030; 
Chicago, 527; Washington, 288; Boston, 
239: St. Lonis, 120: Pittsburg, 167;, Minne- 
apolis and St. Parl, 117; Cleveland, 149; 
Denver, eighty-seven; Tokio, thirty-eight. 

The advisability of issuing a catalog in 
Spanish is occupying the attention of 
Michigan University authorities. Such a 
pamphlet, it is urged, would attract many 
etudents from the Latin-American coun- 
tries, particularily Cuba, Porto Rico, and 
the Philippines. The matter wae brought 
to the attention of the local authorities 
by James A. Le Roy, captain of the ’var- 
sity track team in 1896, who is consul at 
Durango, Mex. As procf of the effective- 
ness of such a plan the advocates point 
to the fact that the Maseachusetts Insti- 
tr+e of Technology has more students 
from the Latin-American states than any 
institution of its size, because it was the 
first to issue a Spanish catalog. 

The oflicial enrollment of students in 


Mends Perfectl 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE 


Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 


CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, ~ 


uly 
Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the systematic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL, 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer | 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


Harvard this year, as given out in the 
catalog issued by the publication office, 
gives Harvard a logs of 192 students from 
the figures of last year. The university 
registration is 4,136, against 4,328 for a 
year ago. Including the Harvard summer 
school and Radcliffe the loss mounts up to 
490, the greatest in recent years at Cam- 
bridge. 

The only two departments which show 
an increase over last year are the Bussey 
Institution, which has one more, and the 
graduates’ school, which has twenty-six 
more. 

The Rhode Island College Lecture Asso- 
ciation opened its series of five lectures 
on Friday, December 16. A good-sized 
audience from the college ard vicinity 
gathered to hear Dr. Scott Hershey de- 
liver a strong address on “The Fellow on 
Top.” The names of lecturers presented, 
as well as the subjects to be taken up, 
give promise of evenings both enjoyable 
and instructive. 

The student body appreciated the privi- 
lege recently of listening to an inspiring 
chapel-talk from Rey. E. S. Rousmaniere 
of Providence, in the series of Thursday 
lectures in Lippitt hall. 

The new catalog of Brown University 
for 1904-1905 is a volume of some 250 
pages, and contains several noteworthy 
features. The history of the university, 
which is again inserted after an onvission 
of several years, in summarizing the ad- 
ministration of President W. H. P. 
Faurce, calls attention to the seven new 
buildings added to the equipment during 
the last few years, to the alumni fence 
now surrounding the front and middle 
campuses, and the addition of the John 
Carter Brown Library of Americana—the 
most valuable collection on the subject in 
existence. The endowment of the ur.ver- 
sity has been raised to $2,492,198. exc u ive 
of the funds pertaining to the John Carter 
Brown library. At the close of the 136th 
commencement in June there were en- 
rolled the names of 5,895 graduates. Of 
the entire number 3,128, or fifty-three per 
cent., were living. 

An added feature of interest is the pub- 
lication of the charter of the university, 
granted in the vear “One thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-four, and in the fourth 
year of the reign of his most sacred 
majesty George the Third, by the grace of 
God King of Great Britain, and so forth.” 
One of the remarkable provisions of this 
document is the following: ‘Into this 
liberal and catholic institution shall 
never be admitted any religious tests, but 
on the contrary all the members hereof 
ghall forever enjoy full, free, and abso- 
lute and uninterrupted liberty of con- 
science.” 

The statistics show a faculty numbering 
ninety-three members. The attendance in 
the university numbers 988, divided as 
follows: Graduate students, 104; sen’ors, 
125: juniors, 141; sophomores, 127; fresb- 
men, 221; specials, sixty-seven; Woman's 
College, 203. The special faculty of the 
Woman’s College, which is treated in the 
catalog as a department by itself, num- 
bers forty-five. The increase in attend- 
ance over last year is fifty-three. 

Special attention is called to the library 
and laboratory facilities of the university. 
The libraries of the university consist of 
about 150,006 volumes. They ecmprise 
the main library of the university; the 
John Carter Brown library with its own 
building: and the departmental libraries, 
which are placed in connection with the 
various laboratories and seminary rooms, 
and which have made possible a rapid 
growth of the seminary and labcratory 
method in the last few years. The main 


library contains over a hundred thonsand 
volumes, all having reference to the differ- 
ent courses of study in the university. In 
this is also housed the Harris collection 
of American poetry, consisting of six 
thousand volumes, and forming perhaps 
the largest collection in the wor.d devoted 
to the subject. ‘The funds of the library 
amount to about $80,000. The John Car- 
ter Brown library is a collection of about 
15,000 volumes relating to the history of 
North and South America, many of the 
volumes being priceless editions of an- 
cient books. This library has an endow- 
ment of $500,000. In addition there are 
seven departmental libraries, numbering 
upwards cf a thousand volumes each. 
The students of the university also have 
access to the Providence public library of 
110,000 volumes; library of Providence 
Athenaeum; Rhode Island Historical So- 
ciety; Rhode Island Medical Society; the 
state law library; amd the state library. 


Samuel P. Orth, Ph. D. (Columbia Uni- 
versity) is to give a course of lectures at 
Western. Reserve University on “Some 
Foundation Principles of International 
Comity,” beginning the first of January. 
Among the subjects are: “National Ar- 
bitration’”; “Sources and Sanction of In- 
ternationa) Law”; “The Nation at 
Peace”; “The Nation at War”; ‘The 
Neutral Nation”; “Intervention”: “Arbi- 
tration’; ‘“‘The Monroe Doctrine.” 

Large additions have lately been made 
to the Hatch library. Among the more 
important is a consignment of more than 
five hundred German books. The great 
Scherer collection is one of the treasures 
of the University library. A special pur- 
pose of the librarian and of his assistants 
is to increase the value of this unique col- 
lection. 

The most elaborate directory of the liv- 
ing graduates cf Yale University ever 
compiled has recently appeared. This is 
the first directory issued since 1901, and 
contains as a principal feature never be- 
fore added the occupations of the alumni 
of the university. There are 12,665 living 
graduates, and it has the addresses of 
ninety-eight and one-half per cent. of 
them and the occupations of more than 
ninety-six per cent. The summary of the 
cecupations of the alumni is as follows:— 

Agriculture, 254; art and music, 156; 
education, 1,439; engineering, 849; 
finance, 1,138; permanent government ser- 
vice, 200; Jaw and judiciary, 3,156; jour- 
nalism and letters, 230; manufacturing, 
1,171; medicine, 1,151; mercantile busi- 
ness, 937; ministry, 1,141; transportation, 
191. 

The comparisons between the percent- 
age of the graduates in different occupa- 
tions at present and during the earlier 
years of the university show striking 
differences. A directory of the univeraity, 
comprising the alumni from 1702 to 1744 
shows that the total number of graduates 
in that period was 483, including 226 
ministers, thirty-three lawyers, and thirty 
physicians. The graduates, by section, 
were as follows: North Atlantic, 465; 
North Central, one; South Atlantic, four; 
foreign, two; unspecified, eleven. 

From the period embraced between 
1745 and 1762, the total graduates were 
505, the ministers numbered 186, the law- 
yers, fifty-six; physicians, sixty-four; and 
by section the representation was: North 
Atlantic states, 480; South Atlantic, two; 
foreign, two; unspecified, twenty-one.. 

The period between 1763 and 1777 
shows: Total graduates, 484; ministers, 
154; lawyers, fifty-two; physicians, fifty- 
nine. 

By percentages other periods are as 


follows: — 


1797—Ministry, 39 per cent; law, 42 per 
cent.; medicine, 8 per cent.; education, 3 
per cent.; business, 3 per cent. 

1802—Ministry, 30 per cent.; law, 33 per 
cent.; medicine, 8 per cent.; educaiion, 2 
per cent.; business, 11 per cent.; litera- 
ture, 2 per cent. 

1813-14—Ministry, 25 per cent.; law, 36 
per cent.; medicine, 14 per cent.; educa- 
tion, 5 per cent.; business, 12 per cent.; 
literature, 2 per cent. 

1§21-4—Ministry, 34 per cent.; law, $1 
per cent.; medicine, 20 per cent.; educa- 
tion, 5 per cent.; business, 8 per cent.; 
agriculture, 3 per cent. 

1831-4—-Ministry, 34 per cent.; law, 32 
per cent.; medicine, 15 per cent.; educa- 
tion, 10 per cent.; business, 4 per cent.; 
agriculture, 4 per cent. 

1841-5— Ministry, 27 per cent.; law, 33 
per cent.; medicine, 9 per cent.; educa- 
tion, 8 per cent.; business, 12 per cent.; 
po ate 4 per cent.; agriculture, 5 per 
cent. 


+ 


MIDWINTER SPORTS IN MONTREAL 
AND QUEBEC. 


Midwinter sport in the Canadian cities 
of Montreal and Quehec spells “beautiful 
amusement.” Snow-shoeing, toboggan- 
ing, skating, coasting, skiing, and sleigh- 
ing are the winter pastimes. Adorned in 
their becoming raiment of snow; cold, 


sharp, healthful atmosphere, minus the 


uncomfortable qualities of cur New Eng- 
land frigidity, the Canadian cities present 
an inviting aspect. Each city has hun- 
dreds of interesting view points and visit- 
ing places, such as historical spots, an- 
cient landmarks, and old buildings, be- 
sides a score of amusement places. Don’t 
fail to take advantage of the treat ar- 
ranged by the Boston & Maine railroad 
for December 29, 26. 31. Round trip 
tickets are on sale at almost half rates. 
For full information apply to (General 
Passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, or nearest ticket agent. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


The luxury of C. P. 

By. 

alace Sleeping 

, Cars and the com- 


Expert Travelling 
Passenger Avents em- 
ployed to give details 
and estimate rates for 
any tour combination 
you may select. 


TICKETS: 


to the 


CANADIAN 


PACIFIC RY. 
Through Car Lines to 
Chicago, 8t. Louis, 
St. Paul, and Pacific 
Coast. 


COAST, Write H. J. COLVIN, 
362 Washington Street, 


Boston. 
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ace Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHER 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
Railway Exchange, 
ncv, 


James F. McCullo h Teachers’ CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 
NO 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
We have avout forty well recommended, college- 
bred ner teachers yet available for High Schoo! or 
Academic 


ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 
positions. If in need of a Principal, 


Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State definitely 
your requirements and salary position will pay. 


.» Central Teachers’ Agency, ™ Sisasger"” Columbus, Ohio 
the agéney,” “tt DOCS NOt ask candidates to gamble against odds. 

101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. (Write us.) Y, M. C. A. Building, Portland, Me. 
Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. : 

Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 

EAS I ERN =, Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


S= IDEA OF THE EXTENT OF OUR WORK 


may be gained from the records of a single 

month. In the month of August, 1904, we filled 

MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED POSITIONS 
IN THE FOLLOWING TWENTY-ONE STATES : 

Alabama, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vermont, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

No agency in the country gives more faithful ser- 
vice, or secures positions for a larger proportion of 
its candidates. 

Now is the time to register. Send for illustrated 
manual and registration blank. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 


81 Chapel Street, . . Albany, N. Y. 


Do You Know 


THAT THE BEST WAY 
TO SECURE A POSI- 
TION IS TO REGISTER 
IN THE 


Albany Teachers’ 
Agency ? 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


DID NOT identify him, when a man stopped up to the proprietor of the School Bulletin Agency 
at the St. Louis meeting of the N. E. A. and said: ‘*You ought to remember me; you 
ve got me two places at $3,000 each.”” It was Chancellor Strong of the University of Kansas, and the 
two places were as superintendent of schools at Lincoln and as president of the University of Oregon. 
We had enough other reasons for knowing him, but he is by no means the only man for whom we have 
ot two $3, laces. Some people think DENTIFY people whom we have placed that we tell 
cause we print letters now and tien from | about all our work. That is very far from 
being the case ; some of the highest places we fill are never mentioned; often the man elected never knows 
that it was through us he was elected till he is told by those in authority. Most mares work is done 
quietly, and the little ripples that now and then get into the newspapers give no idea of the depth HIM 
of the stream. Give us the right man and we can locate.... . 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


THE 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


CHICAGO 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every t of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency “Newyou 


New York 
lists. oth to blic d private 
Recommends eollege and normal uates, specia and er teachers 


schools, and families. Advises parents about schools, 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


SUDDEN VACANCIES 


ter months and must be fliied promptly. If not satisfactorily located write ior particulars. 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


HE B EST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal! School vacancies, 

and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly, through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylvania and 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


offer better opportu- 
HE SOUTH AND WEST 
teachers than any 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Bits of Gossip..... Davis Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25 
The cous Munsterberg McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 2.50 
Most Popular College Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, 
The Folk-Lore Readers — A Primer. ........+.-..+++ Grover Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, Chicago. —— 
Selected Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning..... Lee [Ed.] Ginn & Co., Boston. 35 
Pathfinders Of GHG Laut The Macmillan Company,N. Y. 2.00 
Reminiscences of Peace and Pryor 2.00 
Government and the Citizen Ashley -70 
Moral Griggs R. B. Huebsch, N. Y. — 
JULIUS Porter & Clarke [Eds.] T. ¥. Crowell & Co., 
Our People of Foreign Speech..... McLanahan Fleming H. Revell Co., N.Y. 
Ever ay Gibson Charles Scribner’s Sons, 4.20 
The American Natural Hornaday 3.50 
Ezekiel Cheever, Schoolmaster. .........seee.seeeeee Gould Palmer Company, Boston. 1.00 
In to the Edwards Robert Clarke Company, Boston. 1.50 
Birds Of cote Boriston John Lane, N. Y. 2.00 
Memoirs of Rosamond Davenport-Hill............. Metcalfe Lo ans, Green & Co.,N.Y. 1.00 
Bonny Leslie of the Border ..............seeeeereeees Blanchard W.A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Early numbers of the Century, it is 
announced, will bring, among other good 
things, fiction from Alice Hegan Rice, 
Edward W. Townsend, Eden Phillpotts, 
Maud Wilder Goodwin, Caroline Abbot 
Stanley, Margherita, Arlina Hamm, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Maurice Francis Egan, 
Anne Warner, and Helen R. Martin; and 
articles of importance and value on 
“Korea and Its Emperor,” by William F. 
Sands, former adviser of the emperor; 
“The Everglades of Florida” and “Phila- 
delphia in Art.” A notable feature of the 
February number will be the story of 
“The Boston Symphony Orchestra and Its 
Founders,” by Richard Aldrich, illus- 
trated with numerous portraits and 
sketches. Early issues will contain, too, 
articles on the miracles wrought by 
Luther Burbank’s work in breeding fruits 
and flowers; edible cacti, the white black- 
berry, the plumcot, ete., etc. 

~——Notahly rich in illustrations, the 
January St. Nicholas sets a very high 
standard for the numbers to follow 
‘hough 1905—surely no children’s maga- 
zine before eyer had such delightful 
tories and pictures and jingles. The 
magic of L. Frank Baum’s pen and 
Richardson’s jolly pictures, even in these 


early chapters, have proved “Queen Zixi 
of Ix” a fairy tale far out of the ordinary. 
Joseph H. Adams’s “The Practical Boy” 
is proving a delight to handy and active 
lads, and Charles H. Caffin’s “How to 
Study Pictures” is of profit and pleasure 
to grown-up lovers of pictures as well as 
to young folks. These three serial fea- 
tures would of themselves make this a 
banner year for St. Nicholas; but they 
are only a part of the store of good things 
each number brings. The departments, 
St. Nicholas League, Nature and Science, 
Books and Reading, the Letter Box, and 
the Riddle Box, always—St. Nicholas's 
departments are mines of pleasure and 
profit for all girls and boys fortunate 
enough to possess the magazine. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pain, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale oy druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle 


For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 
Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bid SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash.,313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 535 Stimson Bloc . 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpwARD FIcKETT, Prop., | Over 5,200 positions filled. 
Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Schermerhorn 3. x. v. Katablished 1866. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions 
We invite wide-awake and progressive teachers for all departments of school work, whether ex- 
perienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. We are 
filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of service to those who 
are seeking positions or promotions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Wi n ship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


’ in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-4 Beacon St... . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


American Teachers Bureau, 
St. Louis. 28th year 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


be EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau WANTED 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. Copies of the Journal of Education 
Established in 1889. ° 
dated Jan. 1, 1903 and April 9, 1903. 


Has filled hundreds of places. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


New England teachers wan 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 


Recommends teachers heartily. 
Bo, G1 Oth NewYork. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LX.—No. 26. 


GEOMETRIC PROBLEMS 


A TEXT-BOOK FOR CONSTRUCT IVE DRAWING 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents’ Examinations 
should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the problems and 
thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New Regents’ Course 
in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. . 


Price per copy .30 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of-Text-Books for pupils’ individual use, containing beautiful illus- 
trations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers’ Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and presenting an 
Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 


Manual per copy ° .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK 


“Adolescence” and The Elementary School Teacher 


R. G. STANLEY HALL’'S Adolescence: Its Psychology may be 


at a very material saving of money. Both the book and the periodical 
are so well known that no extended description of either is necessary. 
Dr. Hall’s two volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested in 
the education of young people; THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER is 
also devoted to education and occupies a prominent position in its class. 
You should own the book and subscribe to the journal—or get your 
library to take up this offer. 


What you get What it costs 


Hall’s Adolescence . .. . $7.50 A Cash Remi'tance of $1.00 
Express charges - (about) 50 with an agreement to forward $1.00 per 
The Elementary School month during the next seven months. 
Teacher for2 yrs. ... 3.00 A Cash Remittance of . . . $7.75 


” NOTE.-If you already are a subscriber to The Elementary School Teacher your subscription 
will be extended for twe years. Should you prefer, you may substitute The School Review for The 
Elementary School Teacher. 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


obtained in connection with THe ELEMENTARY ScHOOL TEACHER ° 


GAMME VALEURS 


THAT 18S WHAT THE FRENCH CALL IT 


EVERY STUDENT 


in the schools of Paris, where M. Gabriel Guay’s system of instruction js 
used, is given a Gamme des Valeurs of seven tones (nine if black and 
white are included), to test his values. The scale is identical in its every 
tone with our Neutral Scale, only ours is more nearly perfect'in its tech- 


nique. 


The Neutral Scale 


Made only by—THE DAVIS PRESS—Worcester, Mass., 


SAYS IT 1S THE BEST SCALE EVER MADE 


Price, 6 cents each, postpaid; 50 cents per dozen; $300 per hundred 


THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK is published monthly by the DAVIS PRESS 
in the interest of teachers of drawing and allied subjects. Sample copy free. 


THE LAY OF THE LAND 


at the 


LEWIS AND GLARK EXPOSITION 


Portiand, Oregon, June ist to October 15th, 1905, will 
permit one to see everything without weariness, 
and the 


LAY OF THE TRACK 


of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 


will enable those who travel via its lines to arrive 
at the Exposition city rested and ready. 


C. E. FOSTER, Dist. Pass. Agt., 207 Old South Bid., Boston, Mass. 
Send four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet to 


A. M. CLELAND, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


A Strong, Clean, Able Newspaper 


Vigilant in the Service of the People 


Republican 


Representing Progressive New England 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


DAILY (Morning), $8 ; SUNDAY, $2; WEEKLY, $1. 


The Republican strives constantly to become better, more 
interesting and more useful to its growing constituency. Its 
local and general‘news service is steadily improving. Its de- 
partment of Out-door Sports hasbeen mutch expanded and is 
now one of the distinctive features of the paper. Its Literary 
department is well maintained at the high standard which it 
long ago attained. Music and the Drama both receive liberal 
‘attention and expert treatment. Women’s special interests are 
carefully and intelligently considered. 

The Republican’s Editorial page is recognized as one of 
the best in the country, and probably none other is so widely 
quoted. It represents independent and philosophic thought on 
the issues of the times. It stands for justice and the search for 
truth. It isa faithful and confident exponent of progressive 
democracy. 

Typographically The Republican is made clean and hand- 
some for the comfort of its readers and the advantage of its 
advertisers. 

THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN is attractively illustrated 
and is rich in excellent literary features. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN presents an intelligent, 
careful grouping of the best features of the Daily and Sunday 
issues, including two pages of editorials, at a very small price. 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEBRKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy 

Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. The Weekly Républican 
will be sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 


All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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